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THE DYNAMICS OF WAR AND 
REVOLUTION: A Review! 


By E. H. Carr 


THE author of this book is that rare phenomenon—an American 
critic of democracy. He is also those still rather un-American things 
—a superior person and an intellectual snob. He is a former member 
of the American diplomatic service; and lest any of his compatriots 
should suppose that his un-American qualities are due to the cor- 
rupting influences of British diplomacy, it is fair to add that he is 
fervently anti-British, that he believes that Britain’s day is done, 
and that he thinks that the more of us who get killed in the present 
war the better for our own sake, since it will simplify our post-war 
problem of supporting our population on our insular resources instead 
of on our nineteenth century capitalist fat. It should also be said that 
the American publisher who had accepted and printed the book got 
cold feet at the last moment, and that Mr. Dennis has had to issue it 
over his own imprint. 

Mr. Dennis argues vigorously against American participation in 
the war, though he cynically prophesies that the gullible American 
democracy will be unable to keep itself out. But the book was written 
before the fall of France, and the argument is conducted on the 
assumption that American security and American national interests 
were in no conceivable danger. He takes it everywhere for granted | 
that if the United States chooses to keep out of the way of the “ have- 
nots ’’, they will keep out of hers. But neither this miscalculation nor 
Mr. Dennis’s provocative style should prevent anyone from reading 
his book. He really has something to say; and while some of it may 
be misguided and most of it overstated, much of it is stimulating and 
worth while. His general thesis has affinities with that of Mr. Peter 
Drucker’s The End of Economic Man.2 One difference is that while 
Mr. Drucker, an alien resident in the United States, was too tactful 
to apply his conclusions to that country, Mr. Dennis is mainly con- 
cerned to point a moral for his compatriots. 

Mr. Dennis begins by equating democracy (using the term in its 
commonly accepted sense of representative government on the par- 
liamentary model) and capitalism. Democracy is the political aspect 
of capitalism, as capitalism is the economic aspect of democracy. 
They rose together, and are now falling together. It is not that 
democracy and capitalism were wrong in themselves. But they have 
outlived the conditions which created them and which made them for 
a century and a half the driving-force of civilization. These con- 
ditions were the industrial revolution making possible an enormous 
accretion of wealth, the expanding frontier, the rapid increase of 


1 THE DyNAMICS OF WAR AND REVOLUTION. By Lawrence Dennis. 1940. 
(New York: The Weekly Foreign Letter. 8vo. xxxi-+ 259 pp. $3.00.) 

2 Tort END oF Economic Man. By Peter M. Drucker. 1939. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. xix + 251 pp. 8s. 6d.) Reviewed in International Affairs 


for Nov. 1939, p. 815. 
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population, the possibility of easy wars of conquest, and the gradual 
extension of political rights to the masses. All these conditions, 
except perhaps the first, are finished. Capitalism has become static 
instead of dynamic, conservative instead of revolutionary. It can no 
longer provide full employment for men and resources, or make large 
masses of people richer and richer. “‘ The failure of democracy and 
capitalism to end unemployment condemns that system as inadequate 
for human welfare.”’ 

The equation of democracy with capitalism might perhaps have 
been more fully argued, as this will prove a stumbling-block to many 
who will accept Mr. Dennis’s analysis of the bankruptcy of capitalism. 
Like Mr. Drucker, Mr. Dennis understands that the labour movement 
in Western Europe and in the English-speaking countries was not and 
is not anti-capitalist. The fact that its principal concern is to see 
that labour gets its fair share of the profits of capitalism inevitably 
makes it an upholder of the capitalist system. ‘‘ What is wrong with 
capitalism is not its abuse of the workers or the workers’ resentment 
against the system, but the simple fact that it is running down, to the 
sorrow of the workers quite as much as of the bosses. . . . The trouble 
with the industrial revolution is not that it made millionaires, but that 
it now fails to create enough jobs.” It was this fact of a shared interest 
between workers and bosses in the expanding profits of the system 
which made nineteenth-century democracy work. “In a phase of 
economic expansion, the winners are abnormally numerous because 
of expansion and in spite of competition.’”’ This was the basis 
in reality of the famous doctrine of “the harmony of interests ’’. 
It is the breakdown of this harmony based on the expansive force -of 
capitalism which threatens democracy. The threat becomes more 
dangerous when—as is still true of Great Britain and the United 
States—its character is scarcely anywhere understood. 

A symptom of the crisis of democracy is the shift in emphasis away 
from political rights. ‘‘ The cry for civil liberties to-day is not heard 
from the underdogs but from the top-dogs.’’ And again: ‘‘In 1940 
America, the rich want liberty and the poor want ham and eggs.”’ 
Many observers have formed the same impression in Great Britain. 
It is true that the Labour Party still professes a passionate interest in 
political rights. But the Labour Party represents not the unemployed 
(that ‘‘ oppressed minority ’’, as Mr. Dennis calls them), but the 
professional élite of the working class plus the intellectual élite of the 
middle class. The Labour Party has a perfectly clear programme for 
upholding the rights of the employed worker, but it is as innocent as 
the Conservative Party itself of any thought-out programme for 
curing unemployment. Mr. Dennis believes that democracy is in- 
capable of finding a solution, which can be achieved only through a 
sacrifice of vested rights of both capital and labour. I have not yet 
been driven to share his pessimism. But I find it hard to disagree 
with his view that the problem of unemployment is a crucial test 
which democracy has so far failed to meet. 

Where then lies the solution? ‘‘ The new revolution ’’, writes 
Mr. Dennis, “is not the discovery of new means, but of new social 
ends.’”’ The Pharaohs built pyramids and the men of the Middle 
Ages built cathedrals. But the only social end which we recognise as 
sufficiently important to override, on any large scale, the economic 
self-interest of the capitalist system—the profit of the employer or 
the financier and the trade union rules of the worker—is war. Since 
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war is the one thing for which we are prepared to make really vital 
sacrifices, war is necessary in order to make the wheels of our social 
system go round. ‘“ America’s problem of unemployment could be 
solved by rebuilding America or going to war with Japan. The war 
with Japan is more likely. Why? The answer is that our social 
philosophy recognises the need for national defence but not for social 
dynamism.’ The United States, like Europe, will be driven into war 
by the necessity of finding a cure for unemployment. The thesis, 
though crudely stated, carries a large measure of conviction. Mr. 
Dennis, who is concerned with diagnosis rather than with prescription, 
offers no remedy. He does not believe that democracy, being tied 
up with capitalism, can make social betterment a sufficiently com- 
pulsive social end. I think this is true of our current democracy, 
which is almost wholly dominated by the producing interests—those 
of the trade unions as well as of the Federation of British Industries 
and the National Farmers’ Union. Democracy can survive only by 
ceasing to be a competitive institution, primarily concerned in the 
distribution of rewards, and by becoming ‘a co-operative institution 
for producing a more abundant and cheaper output. Put another 
way, it may be said that the interests of the producer have got to be 
subordinated to the interests of the consumer—exactly as they are in 
time of war. If this cannot be done under the existing forms of 
democracy, those forms will have to be changed. The real need is for 
more, not for less, democracy. 

Mr. Dennis is equally pungent in his criticism of American foreign 
policy. At the end of the last war, “having enabled the Allies to 
impose a peace which would have been impossible without the aid 
of our might, we withdrew our might from the equation’’. In fact, 
everybody “‘ wanted a peace of blood and iron enforced by words and 
paper’’. He is severe on those Americans who regard the present 
conflict as one between light and darkness and insist in the next 
breath on the importance of keeping America out of it. But on these 
points Mr. Dennis is less original and less stimulating than in his 
study of the crisis of democracy and capitalism. Here, whatever 
may be thought of his conclusions, he has the advantage over most 
writers on current problems of understanding what the real issues are 
and of having the courage to face them. 

E. H. Carr. 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS. III 
By HELEN LIDDELL 


PROBLEMS of reconstruction are now in everyone’s mind, if not yet 
in the foreground, no longer merely in the background. An increasing 
number of books on all aspects of the subject and correspondence in 
the daily and weekly Press make plain the preoccupation with post- 
war conditions of that section of ‘“‘ the thinking public ’’ which is 
accustomed to express itself on paper. In addition, conversations 
overheard in buses and trains show that the man in the street is thinking 
too, and, like the camel in the adage, coming to certain conclusions. 
The point of view of the older generation was expressed by a Welsh 
miner in a recent excellent number of Picture Post devoted to Planning. 
That evacuation, on the one hand, and shelter life, on the other, are 
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respectively conditioning the reactions of young men and women is 
also relevant to any consideration of peace aims. 

Fewer of the books under review deal with cut-and-dried schemes 
for the future organisation of Europe, or with the place of Germany in 
it, than those noted last June and October. The period which saw 
the defeat of France, aerial bombardment of Britain and the prospect 
of a long war saw also the publication of a number of outstanding books 
dealing with religious aspects of the new order. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the distinguishing feature of the writing on peace 
aims during the past few months has been the concern of the authors 
to declare the faith that is in them, and to examine the shortcomings, 
if not of that faith, at least of the works by which it has been known. 
Not all the authors were expounding a religious faith in the orthodox 
sense; some were defining and defending democracy, others pro- 
claiming salvation by means of Marxian Socialism. No one, indeed, 
could read all these books, written from many points of view, without 
feeling the need for a re-statement of principles in the form of a call 
to action on the part of the individual, not merely allegiance to a 
Church or a Party, as a substitute for personal thought and effort. 
Beyond this, the outstanding impression is one of the intense com- 
plexity of the task of reconstruction, nothing less than “ the eternal 
problem of ‘the reconciliation of freedom with order, the person with 
the community, liberty with law ’’.1 : 


Among the authors who write from a definitely Christian stand- 
point, the Rev. Leslie Weatherhead 2 believes that the supreme need of 
the world, and the only condition in which development can really 
become progress, is a change of heart in the individual. What is 
wrong in his eyes is “not the -2sm but the -ist’’. But he admits that 
this is an over-simplification of a vast problem. ‘“‘ How infuriating it 
must be to many people in our pews to hear either a half-baked 
solution to some of our many national problems or else to be told 
with glib complacency that if only our statesmen would try the way 
of Christ all our troubles would end at once.’’ He adds: ‘ What 
exactly is the way of Christ with regard to unemployment? ’’ The 
Church’s task, in Mr. Weatherhead’s view, is to show a vision of God 
and His world, as enlightened Christianity sees it, to experts who are 
equipped to deal with national and international affairs. Then only 
the new world order may become a reality, a world order in which 
national sovereignty and national armaments are abolished and 
problems of unemployment, education, health, housing, and so forth, 
tackled in a Christian spirit. 


Mr. Middleton Murry’s thesis * is that the Christian Church to-day 
constitutes an insuperable obstacle between the common man and 
Christianity. He believes that there has never before been a greater 
accumulation of.religious potentiality, of religious responsiveness to 
the tragedy of the human situation, than is now pent up in the heart 
of mankind. But the Christian Church cannot, in his view, respond to 
this need without breaking itself in pieces in the process. Although 

*1 Basil Mathews in WE FIGHT FOR THE FUTURE, p. 120. 

*2 THIS IS THE VICTORY. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. 1940. (London: 


Hodder & Stoughton. 320 pp. 5s.) 

*° THE BETRAYAL OF CHRIST BY THE CHURCHES. By J. Middleton Murry. 
1940. (London: Andrew Dakers. 191 pp. 5s.) See also review by Lord 
Meston of his THE DEFENCE oF DEMocRACY, Pp. 200 below. 
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Mr. Murry admits that in generalising about the Christian Church he 
is béing manifestly unjust to thousands of devoted souls within it, he 
is convinced that the Church to-day has no effective influence because 
the same influences are dominant in it as in the world, and it does not 
differ in any substantial respect from other professional corporations. 
In his view, the depersonalisation of personal relations, inevitable in 
an industrial civilization, has debilitated the Christian impulse, and 
deprived Christian morality of real relevance. The duty of the 
Christian Church in these circumstances must be either to re-interpret 
the Christian ethic in a practical sense, so that it applies to and governs 
these impersonal social relations; or to declare that an economic system 
which compels such relations is, intrinsically, un-Christian. 

Mr. Murry also has much that is provocative to say on the vices 
of free-trade capitalism, which regarded social instability as a virtue, 
and produced a situation as a result of which “ the great majority of 
the British people have no stable way of life, no local memories, no 
natural piety, but, lacking a centre of gravity, are at the mercy of a 
cosmopolitan sensationalism, naked to the essentially homeless and 
irresponsible influences of the cinema, the circulation newspaper and 
the radio’’. Many may disagree with Mr. Murry’s diagnosis of the 
cause, but few would care to deny an element of truth in this bitter 
indictment. Totalitarianism and self-sufficiency are to Mr. Murry 
the protest against this uprooting, and he believes that unless we 
understand it as an effort to remedy a disease so deep-rooted in our 
own country that we are hardly conscious of it, ‘‘ there is a danger 
that we shall discover that totalitarianism is stronger, not only 
materially but also morally, than what we call democracy”’. The 
stock phrase that Mr. Murry spoils his case by over-statement does not 
really apply to his book, which will compel honest anger, but which 
must at least also compel thought on fundamental issues, even by 
many who will write it off as merely ‘‘ wrong-headed’’. The book is 
unfortunately marred by a bitter and unworthy attack on Lord 
Halifax, in which the author falls for the moment below his own 
standards as a Christian Socialist. 


The Archbishop of York in The Hope of a New World ' sees no less 
clearly than Mr. Murry the defects in the democratic way of life which 
have contributed to the rise of totalitarianism and to the war. (“ This 
war is not .a dog-fight between national imperialisms, but a struggle 
between two incompatible ways of life.’’) He agrees that the root 
of the main political problem to-day is religion, and that democracy 
has come to mean “a society where every man uses his freedom to 
advance his own interests. . . . We are not going to extirpate Nazi 
beliefs, held with great fervour, by a mild haze of cautiously held 
opinions ’’, declares Dr. Temple. 

While it is possible that Mr. Murry and others who think as he does 
would condemn the Archbishop’s statesmanlike moderation as all 
that could be expected to-day from a high dignitary of the Church, it 
is in truth no easy compromise that he offers us as the path of recon- 
struction. Dr. Temple lays down two principles: respect for personal 
liberty and co-operation in establishing for the masses of the people 
in all countries a secure share of the wealth so abundantly available. 
The acquisitive impulse and love of power must be restricted. In 

*1 Tue Hope or A NEw WorzLpD. By William Temple, Archbishop of York. 
1940. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 125 pp. 3s. 6d. 
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the international field, Dr. Temple does not believe that there is any 
middle way between anarchy and some form of federation, although 
federation will probably not be immediately attainable. He is, how- 
ever, emphatic that these new measures of unity must be constructed 
not out of paper plans but out of actual co-operation. No nation, for 
example, must be coerced into democracy. Above all, no nation 
must be judge in its own cause. Dr. Temple rejects the idea that 
there is no alternative between punishment and equal treatment for 
Germany after the war. There should, in his view, be an interim 
settlement with a penal element in it, in order that it shall be made 
clear to the German people that aggression brings calamity to the 
aggressor as well as to its victims, as a preliminary to the re-education 
of the German mind vitiated by years of Nazi propaganda. But this 
penal policy must belong only to the truce and not to the permanent 
settlement. The Archbishop expressly disclaims the special know- 
ledge necessary to lay down a programme in the field of reconstruction; 
his views are to be regarded rather as “‘ illustrations of a political 
spirit than of a political programme ’’. Idealists who are ready to see 
in this book an example of the inevitable conservatism of established 
authority may profitably re-examine the extent of the changes in 
personal, national and international arrangements involved in the 
Archbishop’s recommendations before they condemn them as com- 
promise-solutions, characteristic of the Church of England. 


Christianity and World Order + is concerned with the contribution 
which the Christian Church can and must make to the problem of 
reconstruction. The Bishop of Chichester argues that in the demo- 
cratic world, as in the totalitarian States, if we treat religion as a 
purely individual matter, we deprive it of actuality, and quotes 
Christopher Dawson’s forceful statement that to keep religion out of 
public life is to “‘ shut it up in a stuffy Victorian back-drawing-room, 
with the aspidistras and the antimacassars, when the streets are full 
of life and youth’’. Dr. Bell discusses the Church and the modern 
State, the Universal Church and the Churches, the lead so far given by 
the Church in the matter of peace aims, and last, but not least, the 
question of unity. He is careful to distinguish between dogmatic 
unity and “ collaboration in a limited field, based on consultation, with 
safeguards for dogmatic differences. In the natural law, embodied in 
the Catholic tradition, there is to be found an ideal wherein are em- 
bodied the virtues of Justice and Temperance but not of Faith, Hope 
and Charity.” This law, Dr. Bell believes, might provide. common 
ground for discussion and action by some kind of Christian consul- 
tative body, working on the basis of the Pope’s Five Peace Points of 
December 24th, 1939, and the more recent Five Pre-Requisites, with 
Theological and Expert Commissions working under the presidency 
of the Pope or his representative, to which all the great Churches of 
the world would send accredited representatives. The Bishop of 
Chichester appreciates the difficulties of any such step towards common 
action by the Churches, though it may be thought that he under- 
rates them, but his book should be read by everyone who claims to be 
concerned with the problem of world order, whether or not they 
profess and call themselves Christians. 


Although it bears only indirectly on the problem of peace aims, 


* 1 CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD ORDER. ByG.K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. 
1940. (Harmondsworth: A Penguin Special. 154 pp. 6d.) 
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not the least interesting among the books under review is Dr. Cadoux’s 
Christian Pacifism Re-examined,' “a study of war and pacifism only 
as they constitute a problem of Christian ethics’. It is a closely 
reasoned exposition and justification of the Pacifist position in regard 
to the rejection of all forms of coercive pressure. Dr. Cadoux believes 
that wars may be relatively justified, and recognises that it would be 
much worse for the world if Hitler were to win. The only means of 
checking Hitler which this country as a community knows is by force 
of arms. Therefore the pacifist must in no way obstruct the Govern- 
ment and his fellow-citizens in doing what they believe to be right, 
and must undertake whatever dangerous work is required of him. 
For ‘ the political duties of a pacifist, as distinct from his personal 
conduct and social and religious influence, are largely dependent on 
the extent to which his convictions are, or in the very near future can 
be, shared. by his fellow-citizens, since political change is impossible 
until the bulk of the people are ready to approve and carry it out ”’. 
It is this combination of religious faith and idealism with a recognition 
of the unlikelihood of finding some ‘ neat formula or marvellous 
short cut ’’ which will dispose of every difficulty and commend itself 
to everyone concerned in the field of international relations, that 
gives Dr. Cadoux’s book its absorbing interest. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible within the space of this review to do justice to its scope 
and temper. 


Mr. Lewis had clearly not read Dr. Cadoux’s book when he wrote 
The Case against Pacifism.2 In any case, he is possibly at his weakest 
in the chapters on “ Pacifism as a Religion’’ and “ Pacifism and 
Christianity ’’. The statement (p. 66) that if Jesus steadily refused 
to use violence in His own case, it was obviously because a military 
revolt of the Jews against the might of Rome would have been mad- 
ness, does not inspire confidence in the author’s understanding of the 
Christian position. To Mr. Lewis, the cause of war is a clash of 
fundamental interests which are a matter of life and death, but which 
are not national interests as has been supposed. ‘“‘ National interests 
only conflict so long as nations are governed in the interests of a 
business world which can maintain itself only by ruining its com- 
petitors . . .; the real struggle is a class-struggle, the war between 
privilege and the common people . . . as an alternative to the grim 
fighting-out of this class-struggle on the political field, pure disin- 
terestedness, pure pacifism, becomes a morbid perfectionism, the 
effect of which is wholly reactionary.” 


In Regeneration *® we have another plea for the urgency of spiritual 
reconstruction. M. Saurat attacks what he calls democratic error. 
The history of democracies, he contends, proves that the people as a 
body are completely unable to see where their true interest lies, and 
are moved only by short-sighted instinct, making for immediate 
comfort or profit. Gradually a state of ‘‘ functionarism ”’ is produced, 
in which technical talents organise the masses on the technical plane 
regardless of spiritual values. Professor Saurat devotes part of his 

*1 CHRISTIAN PACIFISM RE-EXAMINED. By Cecil John Cadoux. 1940. 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 245 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*2 THE CASE AGAINST PaciFISM. By John Lewis. 1940. (London; Allen & 


Unwin. 238 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
*3 REGENERATION. By Denis Saurat. 1940. (London: J. M. Dent. 


64 pp. Is.) 
C2 
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pamphlet to immediate remedies which include a leader, whom he cails 
a chief, to organise the material side of things. Under proper technical 
organisation there need to-day be no economic, social or national 
problems, except those created by egoism and incompetence. The 
limitation of profit-taking would be the “ chief’s’’ first task, and his 
second the provision for the masses of all legitimate opportunities for 
the satisfaction of human nature. The provision of religious education 
is another immediate and fundamental task, which must allow for a 
State. religion and recognised groups of other religious organisations, 
including Deists and Atheists, to one of which every citizen should 
belong. M. Saurat recognises, for instance, that the State religion in 
France could only be Catholicism. General education must also be 
organised to provide “ technical skills ’’, and to select talented people 
from among the masses for the specialists and leaders. The final aim 
must be.the attainment by each individual of inner spiritual liberty— 
that is to say, freedom from avarice, selfishness and fear. While it 
is easy to assent to most of M. Saurat’s general propositions, they are 
not yet worked out in sufficient detail to enable the reader to form a 
clear impression of the kind of national and international organisation 
of post-war Europe which the author envisages. 


To-day one frequently hears, especially from the younger genera- 
tion, that democracy has failed, and that what we need in the future 
is Fascism without its defects. Books and pamphlets which examine 
the political, economic and social characteristics of the democratic 
tradition are therefore timely. Although tle subject is one on which 
volumes could and perhaps should be written, even while Rome is 
burning, the appearance of Penguins and pamphlets is especially 
valuable; the soldier and the citizen may have little time or inclina- 
tion to read, but think they must, if they are not to fight and to defend 
in vain. 

In an address given,1 as it so happened, to French teachers in the 
spring of 1939, Lord Samuel declared that four essential elements go 
to the attainment of true liberty : an independent country; a demo- 
cratic State; a society with equal laws and restrictions at a minimum; 
an economic system with the freedom of a secure livelihood and full 
opportunity to rise by merit. It may be necessary to limit one of 
these elements for the sake of another, but the question of how to 
maintain the right balance is in Lord Samuel’s opinion a matter not of 
science but of art. Dr. A. D. Lindsay, in his broadcast talks under 
the title I Believe in Democracy,* lays stress on the failure of democracy 
to meet certain challenges, such as unemployment, but he believes 
that the qualities of leadership and initiative can achieve social 
security, while maintaining freedom in the “ welfare State ’’. 

Professor Laski and Mr. Francis Williams are concerned not so 
much with broad principles as with definite programmes. In Where 
Do. We Go from Here ?* Professor Laski gives an interesting analysis 
of Fascism which he defines as “the epitaph upon those forces of 
privilege which seek to imprison the future by defending an obsolete 
past with violence’’. In his view, if we are to preserve democracy 

*1l LIBERTY: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. By Viscount Samuel. 1940. 


(London: Longmans, Green. 22 pp. 6d.) 

. * I BELIEVE IN Democracy. By A.D. Lindsay. 1940. (O.U.P. 63 pp. 
35. 

* 8 WHERE Do WEGOFROM HERE? By Harold J. Laski. 1940. (Harmonds- 
worth: A Penguin Special. 128 pp. 6d.) 
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and freedom, we have to conquer in our own society the inherent 
tendencies of privilege to deny powers of expansion to any forces which 
threaten its vested interest. Our policy in the British Empire with 
regard to trade and population, access to raw materials, and above all 
our treatment of India, must play a vital part, Professor Laski believes, 
in any consideration of peace aims. Empire is a handicap to freedom 
whenever its subjects deny the validity of its maintenance. We 
must socialise the vested interests in Great Britain and the Empire 
which stand in the way of our surrender of the principle of State 
sovereignty, because ‘‘ there can be no peace without some kind of 
international organisation abrogating that sovereignty, and no abro- 
gation of sovereignty until we begin to destroy within each State 
the vested interests which require sovereignty ’’’. In his little Mac- 
millan pamphlet,! Professor Laski defines the phrase “‘ The Rights of 
Man ’’, and explains the nature of the Nazi challenge to the central 
tradition of Western Civilization, which resulted from the impact on 
our lives of the philosophies of Greece and Christianity. The keynote 
of this tradition is the discovery of the infinite worth of the individual 
human being, and the insistence of the justification of social institu- 
tions lies in their power to evoke that worth and to give it increasing 
chance of fulfilment. 

The author of War by Revolution? writes as a “ wholehearted 
revolutionary democrat ’’. Perhaps because of this wholeheartedness 
Mr. Williams’ book is most stimulating, ‘‘ a literary hand-grenade in 
the war of democracy’. He, too, is clear that the democratic concept 
of individual freedom and liberty of thought and mind can only be 
realised in the modern world by public control of the economic as well 
as of the political affairs of the community, and by putting an end to 
economic effort governed solely by standards of profit, unplanned 
because dependent on the interests of conflicting groups, and unsocial 
because governed solely by material values. Mr. Williams analyses 
the causes of the collapse of France and the success of the Nazi ‘“ tech- 
nique of infiltration ’’ in propaganda as in military science, comparing 
the action of the German. mechanised columns “ nosing their way 
along the French defensive lines on the look-out for a point of weak- 
ness’, with the action of German propaganda on sectional interests 
in the democratic communities. Some readers may disagree with 
his indictment of those responsible for what he calls the Safety First 
and Appeasement periods of British foreign policy, the aim of which 
was, in his view, the acceptance of any compromise which would 
stave off the day of radical social and economic change. The same 
readers will also instinctively recoil from the chapter headed ‘‘ Organis- 
ing the Revolution’’. If the masses of Europe are to be roused to 
active revolt against Hitler’s New Order they must be guaranteed 
(by the effort of Great Britain and the Commonwealth, not by some 
Super League) the relief of immediate distress, freedom of world 
trade, pooling of essential raw materials, and an increased standard of 
living. Propaganda, if it is to be effective, must no longer speak in 
the polite accents of the B.B.C., but in the idiomatic language of men 
and women speaking to their own countrymen in Germany, France, 
- Italy, Austria, etc. At the same time, Mr. Williams sees more clearly 
than most writers on the New Order that ‘the spirit of romantic 

*1 Tue Ricuts or Man. By Harold J. Laski. 1940. (London: Macmillan 
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nationalism still survives as a force with which the New Europe we 
seek to establish must come to terms if it is to reach stability’. The 
epic of the Polish soldiers’ continued resistance in the armies of France 
and Great Britain after the destruction of their own country is witness 
to this spirit. Many of these men had so little to lose that it might 
seem to have been a matter of small concern to them by whom they 
were governed ; yet they fight on. 


After War by Revolution, Mr. Strachey’s book? is something of a 
disappointment. There would be no essential difference, in Mr. 
Strachey’s eyes, for example, between the present Nazi Union in 
Europe and that envisaged by Federal Unionists, because both would 
be one vast union of capitalist empires. Until each State has built 
up an economic system not dependent on the profit motive, no fusion 
or merging, federal or otherwise, will offer any cure for the desolation 
of the world. The present writer is not competent to pass judgment 
on Mr. Strachey’s economics, but a mere nodding acquaintance with 
the history of the U.S.S.R. since 1918 raises doubts as to the validity 
of some of his assumptions. 

If Mr. Strachey appears to be equally blinkered in his own way, 
he at least cannot be said to live in the bygone age and tradition of 
nineteenth-century Liberalism, a reproach sometimes levelled at 
Englishmen to-day. To Mr. Joad** and Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 4 
the English Liberal tradition is a way of life which has the power to 
adapt itself to changing conditions. Whereas Mr. Strachey does not 
say that the transformation of the productive system will in itself 
guarantee the peace of the world, although it will have solved the 
basic problem of the peaceful inter-relation of States, Mr. Joad con- 
siders that so long as national States continue to exist with their 
sovereignty unimpaired, socialism will always have a strong tendency 
to turn into national socialism. He cites the case of Russia, a State 
which, although more socialist than nationalist, does not appear to be 
wholly free from every taint of nationalism. Mr. Joad believes that 
the subordination of the national State to a federal authority has 
become an indispensable condition of the survival of the Liberal 
tradition. 


Crusade for Civilization sets out to supply “a rational basis for 
the faith which alone can carry our cause to victory’’. Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford traces the nature of the “‘ evil spirit ’’ which is abroad 
to its sources, and then analyses the British spirit and the British 
tradition. It is not necessarily due to any innate superiority of the 
British nature that we have succeeded in building up a free civilization. 
An exact balance between absorption in Europe and isolation has 
been a sine qua non of our historic destiny, and it has been due to our 
geographic position and to a series of lucky chances in our history. 
That liberty in the abstract is not important to the Englishman, who 
has his rights and liberties as by law defined, is again the result of 


*1 FEDERALISM OR SOCIALISM? By John Strachey. 1940. (London: 
Gollancz. 283 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

*2 WHAT Is AT STAKE, AND Wuy Not Say So? ByC.E.M. Joad. 1940. 
(London: Gollancz: Victory Books No. 8. 120 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

*° For CIvILizaTIoN. ByC.E.M. Joad. 1940. (London: Macmillan War 
Pamphlets No. 7. 32 pp. 3d.) 

*4 CRUSADE FOR CIVILIZATION. By Dr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 1940. 
(London: Routledge. 243 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
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fortunate circumstances, in Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s view. If we 
had been a continental people fearing encirclement, we might well, 
after enduring a Thirty Years’ War, deliberately have chosen to sub- 
mit to Prussian drill-sergeants. There is, in fact, no race or people 
whose very nature ranges them permanently on the side of the enemy. 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford believes that the British Commonwealth 
proves that international unity can be effected, through free associ- 
ation based on consent, without super-State machinery. His dis- 
cussion, however, of particular problems—for example, that of the 
future of colonies—would hardly prove satisfactory as a basis for 
that unity to non-British peoples. In short, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
has written a book which is alternately irritating and illuminating. 
Both he and Mr. Joad are perhaps inclined to be too comfortably 
-English. It is not that they do not make demands of this country; 
their standard is high, as well as their faith, but they tend to inter- 
pret universal principles in purely English terms and, all uncon- 
sciously, to see in the new order to be established by the victory of 
our cause the finest flower of the Whig tradition. 


We Fight for the Future,1 which appears in a series called ‘‘ Focus 
Books ’’, and is admirably suited to its purpose, discusses some of the 
problems facing the British Commonwealth as well as the principles 
for which it stands. The future of subject peoples, India, the treat- 
ment of the Jews, the shortcomings of the English social system, are 
among the subjects dealt with by Mr. Mathews, who says in his 
Foreword that they were debated by a group of working students 
of varying nationality and religion (Czech, Hindu and British: 
Catholic and Protestant, and agnostic) while the book was in draft. 


After Hitler? takes us back to Germany and the Nazi régime. 
Mr. Heyst, who describes himself as a foreign journalist, analyses 
Hitler’s personality and his system, and then lays down the main 
lines of a European settlement. The Western Powers (Mr. Heyst 
wrote before the fall of France) must make themselves dominant in 
Europe. Germany must be disarmed but not dismembered, and if 
possible a democratic monarchy should be set up. The Peace Treaty 
must be precise and curt in language, dealing with key positions and 
strategic matters. Reparations should take the form of the res- 
toration by German labour of the countries she has conquered and 
ravaged. Minority problems should be solved as far as possible by 
organised transfers of population. A first stage in the progress 
towards a European Federation would be secured by a Polish—Czech 
union, which would also have the advantage of supplying a balancing 
counterforce in Central Europe against Germany. It is not so much 
Mr. Heyst’s plan for a new Europe which is of interest as his expression 
of the point of view of Central Europe. He rightly says that a 
federated Europe depends on the education of the European nations 
and is a question of patience and wise: leadership rather than of 
organisation. The national chauvinism of certain of the more back- 
ward nations cannot, he thinks, at this stage be left out of account. 
In speaking of peace terms Mr. Heyst himself writes, ‘“‘ Revenge 


*1 Wer FIGHT FOR THE Future. By Basil Mathews. 1940. (London: 
Collins Focus Books, Volume 3. 190 pp. 6d.) 
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should be left to the Poles and the Czechs, and their reactions should 
not be suppressed. The law of compensation has been working 
through centuries with implacable precision. It is one of the surest 
laws in existence.’’ Only an unsentimental order in which a constant 
watch is kept on Germany and on ourselves will guarantee security 
in post-war Europe. 


It would serve no useful purpose to pretend to discern a pattern 
emerging from all these books, however strong the urge to find one 
may be. There are at least, however, some recurrent themes: the 
need for something in the nature of a religious revival; emphasis on 
the quality of leadership; a reassessment of democracy and its values 
which have been distorted in the past by privilege on the one hand, 
and a false idea of education on the other. But it must be confessed 
that an optimism produced by the vigour and sincerity of thought in 
each succeeding book ultimately gave place to an increasing pessi- 
mism, This pessimism arose not so much from the fundamental 
divergences in the views expressed, as from a consideration of the cost 
in terms of British effort of the reconstruction of Europe, and the 
probable unwillingness to make that effort on the part of a war-weary 
people, constitutionally averse from planning even in its own interests, 
and still clinging hopefully to the maxim ‘ Live and let live ’. 
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THE NEw WoRLD ORDER: AN APPEAL FOR A POSITIVE BRITISH 
Poticy. 1940. (London: National Peace Council. 2 pp.) 
PEACE AIMS CONFERENCE: a Report of Discussions at a Conference 

Held in Oxford, January 1941. 1941. (London: National 

Peace Council, mimeographed. 3 pp.) 

THE. National Peace Council’s manifesto on Peace Aims urges a 
declaration of policy by the British Government. It believes that 
the new political order should be based on the federal principle and 
involve mutual disarmament and far-reaching surrender of national 
sovereignty.- An International Commission should be set up for the 
control of all dependent areas not immediately ready for self-govern- 
ment. The Peace Council also urges a bold programme of political 
and social change in British territories, including the granting of 
self-government to India. 

The Oxford Peace Aims Conference discussed four main groups of 
subjects: fundamental principles in the new order; economic and 
social issues; political and constitutional issues; and the tactic and 
organisation of the Peace and other Progressive Movements in relation 
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to these subjects. The chief conclusions come to were: that we are 
face to face with a revolutionary situation; that the making of the 
new order must be planned now, during the war; that a religious 
urge must be discovered and provided—‘‘ a dynamism for constructive 
democracy reconciling liberty with unity and capable of countering 
and ultimately of absorbing the revolutionary motives and enthu- 
siasms which animate totalitarian systems’’; and that this implies 
commitment to a new social Gospel, 2nd a radical social and inter- 
national policy, on the part of the British and Allied Governments. 


CANADIAN PAMPHLETS ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS! 


By R. L. FREDENBURGH 


In the latter half of the seventeenth century, the broad principles 
began to emerge which have since formed the foundation of British 
political institutions and thought. In the United States and France, 
parallel developments occurred a century later. Together these three 
streams have given us our system of modern democratic government, 
with its emphasis upon the twin principles of individual liberty and 
self-government. 

Political democracy, with the great economic developments which 
it made possible, became the hall-mark of human progress. Other 
nations and peoples were judged according to the degree in which they 
had carried the democratic doctrines into their own system of govern- 
ment, and hence many nations, anxious to be judged in terms of these 
standards, took over many of the forms of democracy, without either 
understanding them or being ready for their application. 

During this long period freedom and self-government were dynamic, 
revolutionary principles seeking to overthrow the last traces of feudal- 
ism in the Nation State. The forms varied in the different countries 
and changed with the passage of time; sometimes conscious attempts 
were made, like those by Metternich and the later Bonaparte, to with- 
stand the march of democracy, but each, in turn, was swept aside as the 
forces, which had been momentarily restrained, reasserted themselves. 

Until the third decade of the present century, democracy was 
supremely sure of itself and of the privileges which it had to bestow 
upon mankind. It was a Good in itself, reaching out from the coun- 
tries of its origin to release human beings from the shackles and the 
miseries of the past. Its virtues were so patent that there was little 
need of their justification or defence. When John Stuart Mill wrote 
about representative government, or stood for election to Parliament 
as member for Westminster, there was no doubt in his mind as to the 
comparative values between democratic and other systems of govern- 
ment. When Lord Bryce wrote his great classic of government, 
democracy appeared to him to require analysis and explanation, but not 
justification. In our generation we have seen a great change take place. 

During the past twenty years, democracy has been placed on the 
defensive by the new revolutionary doctrines of totalitarianism. 
This new-comer was able to take advantage of the slowness with which 
democracy had dealt with the economic problems of the modern age. 
While it had developed the machinery of insuring to man personal 
freedom and self-government on the political side, it had not attained 


1 Listed on p. 177 below. 
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the same success in grappling with the question of distribution, and 
its handmaiden, economic security. 

“The Law,’ said Victor Hugo, “in its majestic impartiality, 
forbids rich men and poor alike to steal, to beg bread, and to pass 
the night under bridges.’”” In our day of machines and unemploy- 
ment, the recognition has been forced upon us that political liberty 
without some degree of economic security is like inviting a hun 
man to sit down to a banquet table laden with empty dishes. Totali- 
tarianism professes to offer a solution to this problem, frankly assess- 
ing the cost at the complete abandonment of all individual rights, 
including that of self-government. 

Faced with this challenge, democracy has been forced to re-examine 
its basic principles and to reassess their respective advantages and 
disadvantages in the light of our modern economic life. The result 
has been that men and women the world over—for this struggle has 
cut across national frontiers and become, in a sense, international 
civil war—are devoting more serious thought and study to the insti- 
tutions and the practices which comprise the democratic system than 
has ever been the case in the past. 

Canada, solidly attached to democratic ideas, has shared in this 
searching of heart, and the series of popular pamphlets here under 
review, are one of the many pieces of evidence of how large these 
questions loom in the nation’s consciousness. In addition to this 
cosmopolitan aspect, there are factors peculiar to Canada which have 
focused the attention of so many Canadians upon the discussion of 
public affairs. 

The last war brought to a climax the long period of development 
which had transformed ‘the British North American colonies into an 
autonomous nation. During the war, and throughout the first decade 
which followed, the attention of the Canadian people was largely 
directed to their country’s relations with the rest of the Common- 
wealth, and with the world as a whole. The enactment of the Statute 
of Westminster brought final recognition that Canada, like the other 
Dominions, is, in effect, an independent sovereign State. Once the 
question of her status was settled, both as regards the Common- 
wealth and foreign Powers, it was natural that more attention should 
be devoted to other aspects of her national life; in fact she found 
herself obliged to do so because of serious domestic problems which 
had arisen, due, in large part, to the fact that her own constitutional 
structure failed to show the same elasticity and adaptability which 
had characterised inter-Imperial relations. 

It has often been remarked that Canada is an unusually difficult 
country to govern. There are divisions which arise from geographical, 
economic and racial factors. By comparison with her great neighbour 
to the South, Canada appears a narrow fringe of civilisation, stretching 
along the American border from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
attractions of the United States have been great and tens of thousands 
of young Canadians have left their native land for more lucrative 
posts south of the border. Canada’s economic development and the 
resulting accumulation of wealth was uneven between various parts 
of the country, with consequent effects upon the standard of living 
and the social services. The depression, which caught the North 
American continent in its icy grip at the close of 1929, threw into 
sharp relief the serious political and economic problems which had 
been developing for some time, and which the rigid constitutional 
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structure, established in the federal system in 1867, had found itself 
increasingly unable to settle. 


It is fortunate that the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
has shown itself as apt in dealing with the domestic issues of Canada 
as with questions related to the outside world. In the “‘ Contemporary 
Affairs Series ’’ of pamphlets, the Institute was fortunate in securing 
the collaboration of outstanding Canadians who have produced inter- 
esting and able discussions on subjects as varied as Canadian War 
Finance, and the attitude of the French Canadian Press towards the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1939. In addition, the Institute has col- 
laborated with the Canadian Association for Adult Education to 
produce two further series of popular pamphlets, the one known as 
“Behind the Headlines ’’, the second ‘‘ Democracy and Citizenship 
Series’. The substance of a number of these studies has been given 
in a series of wireless talks by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
The relation of these pamphlets to the broad issues indicated at the 
beginning of this article is admirably summed up by Mr. G. V. Fer- 
guson, in his excellent discussion of how Canada is governed : 

‘* Education lies at the heart of a successful democratic State—the kind of 
education which instructs us how best to handle public affairs, and teaches 
us also the vital need of forbearance, tolerance and moderation in meeting 
the clash of conflicting views. A public opinion that is informed, enlightened 
and deter 1ined can then express itself on these vital affairs of State, and 
make it possible for the government to act both quickly and wisely.” 


To the British, as to the Canadian reader, the summary of the 
Report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission will be found especially 
valuable. Whether or not the recommendations of the report are 
implemented remains to be seen; already opposition has arisen on the 
part of the majority of the provincial governments, and the Federal 
Government has exhibited a rather lukewarm support of the measures 
proposed. Whatever fate the report may suffer at the hands of 
provincial and Dominion legislators, it will undoubtedly take its 
place beside the study which Lord Durham made, almost exactly a 
century earlier, as a classic of Canadian political development. The 
problems which it records and discusses will sooner or later have to be 
faced and settled by the people of Canada, and until that is done the 
disruptive forces will continue to eat like a cancer into the vitals of 
the Canadian body politic. 


The now famous series of “‘ Pamphlets on World Affairs ’’ issued 
by the Oxford University Press has started a fresh lease of life across 
the Atlantic, and four issues of a Canadian Series, issued by the 
Toronto Branch of the Press, have appeared. 

In his short study of the British Commonwealth-Empire, Professor 
André Siegfried has once again shown himself to be a great cosmo- 
politan, with a thorough knowledge both of the Anglo-Saxon mind 
and of the real meaning and attributes of our political institutions. 
It is this understanding which enables Professor Siegfried, unlike 
some of his countrymen who have undertaken similar studies of 
British Imperial relations, to give due importance to our peculiar type 
of constitutional conventions, which have so greatly modified and 
enlarged rigid statutory laws. 


The reader who is fortunate enough to lay his hands on all these 
pamphlets—for unhappily it is still almost impossible to secure them 
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on this side of the Atlantic—will naturally find them of varying 
interest and importance. He will doubtless also find expressions of 
opinion with which he is unable to agree. An instance will be found 
in Mr. Burpee’s discussion of the Joint Commission which has con- 
tributed so much to the settlement of disputes over boundary waters 
and other related questions between Canada and the United States. 
No one can question the author’s great knowledge of the Commission’s 
work. Perhaps it is because he has been so intimately connected with 
this question that Mr. Burpee’s account suffers from a certain 
lack of perspective. It is a pity that he passes to long and detailed 
examples of cases which this body has been called upon to deal with, 
without giving a clear idea of the powers and the limitations of the 
Commission. Without wishing to tie oneself to narrow technical 
considerations, it is surely incorrect to describe the Commission as a 
“final court for the settlement of all questions involving the use of 
boundary waters, of rivers flowing across the boundary, or of rivers 
flowing from boundary waters’’. Nor is it strictly correct to say 
that the Commission is a ‘‘ Tribunal ’’, and its establishment ‘‘ was a 
novel departure from the usual practice of appointing one or more 
members from the countries directly concerned, and then adding an 
umpire from a third country, presumed to have no interest in the 
problems to be dealt with’’. It does not reflect either upon the 
importance of the Commission or the value of its work to point out 
that the Commission is neither a final court, nor is it an arbitral tribunal 
in the accustomed meaning of those terms. Neither does it reflect 
upon its accomplishments to recall that in the case of the Trail- 
Smelters an incredible amount of money and time was spent to no avail 
before the Joint Commission produced recommendations which were 
accepted and carried out by both Governments. 


In spite of minor criticisms which are bound to occur to the reader, 
these pamphlets form a valuable addition to the discussion of Canadian 
affairs. In a relatively small number of pages they give a cross- 
section of the issues to which the people of Canada are seeking a 
solution, and of the manner in which the Canadian branch of the 
democratic system is attempting to meet the additional problems 
arising from the war. 


Canadian Pamphlet Series referred to in above review : 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS SERIES. 1940. Published by the Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
(3 Willcocks Street, Toronto). Aim at presenting information 
on outstanding problems in the international field and on Canada’s 
relation to these problems. 
No. 1. How We Govern Ourselves. By G. V. Ferguson. 32 pp. 25¢. 


No. 2. The French Canadian Press and the War. By Florent Lefebvre. 
Translated and Edited by J. H. Biggar and J. R. Baldwin. 40 pp. 


25¢. 

No. 3. War Finance in Canada. By F. H. Brown, J. D. Gibson and A. F. W. 
Plumptre. 110 PP; 75¢. 

No. 4. Good Neighbours. By Laurence J. Burpee. 30 pp. 25c. 

No. 5. The Rowell-Sirois Commission, Part 1. A Summary of the Report. 
By S. A. Saunders and Eleanor Back. 45 pp. 40¢. 

No. 6. Why War Savings? By C. H. Herbert. 15¢. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES SERIES. Monthly, September 1940-. Pub- 
lished jointly by the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
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(198 College Street, Toronto) and the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. A monthly series on current problems. 
No. 1. Bushels to Burn. By J. W. Holmes. Sept. 1940. 12 pp. toc. 
No. 2. Uncle Sam on the Brink. By J. F.Green. Oct. 1940 24 pp. 10. 
No. 3. Shake Hands Latin America. By Mary McLean and J.R . Baldwin. 

Nov. 1940. 16 pp. t10¢. 
No. 4. Confederation Marches On. A Comment on the Rowell-Sirois 
Report. By R. M. Fowler. Dec. 1940. 23 pp. I0¢. 


DEMOCRACY AND CITIZENSHIP SERIES. Fortnightly, Oct. 1, 1940-. 
Published jointly by the Canadian Association of Adult Education 
and the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Undertaken 
as the basis for a series of broadcasts on “ Citizenship ’’ arranged 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

No. 1. How Did we get that Way? By H.G. Skilling. 15 pp. toc. 
No. 2. How the Wheels Go Round. By J. W. Holmes. 16 pp. soc. 


No. 3. You Take Out What You PutIn. By B. K. Sandwell. 2opp. roc. 
No. 4. Can We Make Good? By T, W. L. MacDermot. 22 pp. roc. 


OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WoRLD AFFAIRS (Canadian Series). Oxford 

University Press, Toronto. 

No. C,1. All right, Mr. Roosevelt. By Stephen Leacock. | 15¢. 

No. C.2. Canada and United States Neutrality. By B. K. Sandwell. 15c. 

No. C.4. What the British Empire Means to Western Civilization. By 
André Siegfried. Translated by G. W. Wrong. 28 pp. 15¢. 

No. C.5. Canada and the Second World War. By C. P. Stacey. 32 pp. 
15¢. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMIC LIFE: 
A Review! 


By Lieut.-Col, CHARLES WALEY COHEN 


BETWEEN the years 1933 and 1935 the Brookings Institution of 
Washington produced four volumes dealing with the relation of dis- 
tribution of wealth and income to economic progress in the United 
States of America. A study of American political and economic 
literature between 1935 and 1940 shows how widely these studies 
have permeated public opinion and thought. 

Now the Brookings Institution has completed another major study 
in two volumes, entitled Government and Economic Life. The first 
volume deals with government in relation to private enterprise gener- 
ally, and may be thought slightly too philosophical by some economic 
minds. The second volume deals more in detail with particular 
branches of industry and governmentally organised production. 
Both volumes, and especially the second, are comprehensive, well 
annotated, and contain a wealth of up-to-date information. The 
aim of the compilers is rather to set out the problems and the relevant 
facts than to produce cut-and-dried solutions. A remarkable balance 
is maintained throughout. Issues on which well-informed opinion 
has crystallised are carefully distinguished from those on which 
opinion is still divided. With a refreshing frankness, recognition of 
factors which are political rather than economic is not blurred. The 

*1 GovERNMENT AND Economic Lirz: Development and Current Issues of 
American Public Policy. By Leverett S. Lyon, Victor Abramson and Associates. 
2 vols. 1940. (Washington: The Brookings Institution. 8vo. r301pp. $9.) 
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divergent points of view are stated with a fairness which negatives 
any suggestion of propaganda. These studies are particularly timely. 
As the writers put it in a happy simile, “‘ Once the ice of tradition 
begins to break up, the changes that result are not restricted to con- 
ditions peculiar to the crisis itself, but cover inevitably a wider area. 
Latent sentiment for innovations is focused and released.’’ The 
ice in America had begun to crackle well before 1929, and broke’ up 
with a bang in 1933. The por of Wall Street began to crumble in 
1929. The growing crisis of 1930-33 brought it down with a crash. 

The Roosevelt Administration in 1933 introduced measures not so 
entirely out of the blue as in continuity with changes which had 
already begun. Only the pace was accelerated by the magnitude of the 
crisis. Writers like Mr. Leo Huberman in “ We, the People’’* rightly 
note the revolution of ideas of which the New Deal was the outward 
and visible sign. They fail to see that the change of ideas was a 
gradual process going on over a number of years, and only culminated 
in drastic action in the period beginning in 1933. The Brookings 
Institution volumes put the changes in more true perspective. As the 
authors say in their opening chapter, ‘‘ Government viewed as a process 
is government more or less continuously undergoing change.”” The 
chapters in the second volume well illustrate this. In the account of 
foreign commerce and tariffs, we see how tariffs were a forced growth 
due to the Napoleonic wars, the English Navigation Laws, and the 
commercial policy which dominated English Governments until the 
*forties of the last century. Once the system of protection had been 
introduced, vested interests which grew in the forcing period tended 
to develop the system and make it permanent. 

The chapters on Public Utilities, Transportation, Bituminous Coal, 
Government as a Producer, and Public Relief, also illustrate how, 
starting from the same principles of Common Law and similar tradi- 
tions, the evolution of legislation and ideas in the United States and 
Great Britain have tended to follow parallel lines. Sometimes the 
United States has jumped ahead, and Great Britain followed slowly 
behind; sometimes Great Britain has been ahead and the United 
States followed later. The American Constitution and the inter- 
pretation of it by the Supreme Court, have, it is true, blocked some 
highways but the goal is usually reached by other paths. An Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act passed in 1933 is declared unconstitutional in 
1935, but a Soil Conservation Act in 1936 reaches nearly the same 
goal by a slightly more devious route. 

The parallelism between the United States and Great Britain 
renders these studies of particular interest in regard to our own 
problems. Take the case of Transportation. Up to the ’nineties, 
in both countries, legislation and government action were centred on 
preventing undue preference of one citizen over another and on rate 
control. After 1920, as motor and air competition increased, a com- 
plaint was pressed that railways were unduly hampered. Road- 
carriers were controlled, not to prevent them charging too much, but 
to restrict cut-throat competition with the railways. Finally, as air 
transport improved, came the danger of bankruptcy of the railways, 
whose most lucrative traffic was fast being lost to air and roads. 
Finally has come the stage of demand for co-ordination and amalgama- 
tion and increased intervention of Government in internal management. 


1 See below p. 223. 
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In no sphere is the parallelism more marked than in Public Utilities, 
Agriculture and Relief. Up till 1935 Great Britain was slightly ahead 
of the United States in Rural Electrical development and housing. 
Then the Rural Electrical Administration was founded, and the 
United States forged ahead. We in Great Britain are still held back 
by the municipal concerns which prefer to supply only the easy and 
remunerative urban areas, and tend to neglect the countryside around 
them, by the holding Companies and by other vested interests. 

In agriculture there is the same tendency in both countries for the 
burden of marketing to be taken from the shoulders of farmers and 
placed in the hands of boards like the Milk Board. While in the 
United States, credit facilities for farmers have been in some degree 
emancipated from the domination of the banks, in England the 
Agricultural Mortgage Bank is still managed on what President 
Roosevelt called “horse and buggy’? lines. In both countries soil 
conservation and increase of fertility are being encouraged by Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

The size of the problem of relief in the United States renders the 
problem even more complicated than it has proved in Great Britain. 
After much experimentation, both countries are moving in the same 
direction. Devolution is complicated by the fact that local rates and 
funds are less elastic and capable of expansion to meet an emergency 
than Central or Federal Government funds. 

Finally both countries are faced with a break from Victorian ideas 
on finance. Government debts in both countries have reached 
astronomical figures. The portfolios of the banks and insurance 
companies include an unprecedented accumulation of Government 
securities. Both countries are faced with uncertainty as to whether 
private funds can still be relied on to cope with normal healthy 
development or whether governments will have to step in and become 
the main source of capital for normal development. 

Apart from the accumulation of information about the United 
States, these studies of the Brookings Institution will be found full of 
valuable suggestion on many public questions in Great Britain and, 
not least, on that of reconstruction after we have won the war. 


INNER ASIAN FRONTIERS OF CHINA: 
. A Review ! 


By ProFessor P. M. Roxsy 


Mr. LATTIMORE has prepared himself for the writing of this im- 
portant work by many years of arduous study combined with carefully 
planned journeys and an intimate acquaintance with nearly all the 
regions that make up China’s ‘‘ Inner Asian Frontiers”’. The generous 
provision for facilities for this type of research afforded by American 
foundations, to which must be added a grant for Mongolian travel by 
the Royal Geographical Society, has borne rich fruit in a work which 
is rightly claimed as “‘ the product of long growth’’. Toa considerable 
extent it embodies views and conclusions which have appeared in the 


*1 INNER ASIAN FRONTIERS OF CHINA. By Owen Lattimore. American 
Geographical Society Research Series, No. 21. 1940. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xiv + 585 pp. $4.00. With bibliography, index and 
eleven maps.) 
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author’s earlier books and in articles in Pacific Affairs. But here 
for the first time is presented his whole interpretation of the evolution 
of the contrasted Chinese and nomad societies and of their historical 
relationship. As such, this book has many claims to rank as a classic 
on one of the most important aspects of social and political geography. 
In particular the profound and penetrating analysis of the border 
zone, in which he finds the key to the differentiation of the two an- 
tagonistic social systems, is a notable contribution, and illuminates 
the whole problem of the relationship between “‘ the steppe and the 
sown ”’, 

The book is primarily a treatise on historical geography. Of the 
four parts into which it is divided, the last three trace the evolution 
and relationship of the different types of society in Central and Eastern 
Asia, considered as adjustments to different types of environment, 
from prehistoric times onwards to the period of the Han Dynasty. 
(Part II, The Legendary and Earliest Historical Ages ; Part III, The 
Age of National States; Part IV, The Imperial Age, with some con- 
cluding chapters of generalisations.) 

Part I, however, stands in a different category, and it is this which 
merits the careful study of students of Far Eastern politics who have 
not time or inclination to probe into the minutiae of the earlier phases 
of the historical evolution. It is complete in itself as an outline sur- 
vey of the relationship of China to each of the great bordering regions 
of Inner Asia (Mongolia, Manchuria, Central Asia and Tibet). In 
each case, while the evolution of the relationship is traced through all 
its various phases of development, the contemporary position is also 
summarised and the possibilities of and prospects for the future, as 
seen by the author, are set forth in a lucid and challenging way. The 
treatment is an admirable illustration of the concept that we should 
think of the present as ‘“‘ the past flowing into the future’’. This 
part contains the essential core of Mr. Lattimore’s exposition of the 
human drama of this vital part of the world’s stage and exemplifies 
his philosophy of history. Both his adherence to a primarily economic 
interpretation of history and his escape from a purely determinist 
attitude are indicated in the following quotation : 


‘* Political events are only the surface phenomena of history. The forces 
that create them lie deeper and these forces derive from the interaction of 
society and environment. The beginnings of history depend on the scope 
that the environment allows to a primitive and weak people. Further 
development works itself out as a complex product of the initial momentum, 
the degree in which the environment stimulates or retards the society and 
the degree in which the society can free itself of control by the environment 
and establish instead control of the environment ”’ (p. 340). 


And again (in the concluding paragraph of the book) : 


‘* Historical study of the Inner Asian Frontier and of the relation of 
different kinds of society to different kinds of environment offers the possi- 
bility of appreciating each new phase as it takes form and of participating in 
and helping to shape the events of our time instead of passively submitting 
to them.” 


It is in the first Part that he indicates the direction in which he 
hopes that future developments may be guided. In the evolution 
up to modern times, with which by far the greater part of the book is 
concerned, he allows very little choice for human initiative. The 
processes by which different environments have generated different 
economic systems, which in turn have nourished mutually hostile 
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societies, are presented as virtually inevitable, given the conditions of 
the stage. But with the advent of industrialism the age-long conflict 
between the two antagonistic systems becomes subject to new forces 
whose effects depend on man’s foresight and vision. The hope of the 
future, as Mr. Lattimore sees it, is in the extension of the new indus- 
trial technique, but divorced from the “imperialism’’ which has 
hitherto mainly controlled it, whether the primary imperialism of the 
Western Powers and of Japan in China itself or the ‘‘ secondary ”’ 
imperialism which China as a counter to it, and partly in imitation 
of it, has exerted on the Mongols and other peoples of Central Asia. 
He believes that one of the chief results of China’s war of national 
liberation against Japan may be the abandonment of this “‘ secondary ”’ 
imperialism of inland expansion. 

“‘ It will then become possible to co-ordinate the economics of agriculture, 
railways and industries, instead of subordinating agriculture and the subject 
population that it supports to the new forms of industry and finance and the 
ruling class that they create, as in the period of civil wars. By an extension 
of the same process it will be possible to link together and integrate farmland, 
steppe and forest by the use of industrial techniques, which were lacking in 
China’s past and thus to eliminate for the first time in Asiatic history the old 
processes which . . . nourished mutually hostile societies.” 


In the chapters on Mongolia (IV) and the Oases and Deserts of 
Central Asia (VI), the author confidently expresses the opinion that 
this new kind of integration, harmonising the interests of different 
types of environment and raising the standard of life and well-being, 
has already made notable progress in the outer regions of the former 
Chinese Empire which have come within the influence of the Soviet 
Union, particularly in the Mongol People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia). 
The validity of these assertions cannot be checked from any data 
given in this book. Whether or not they are justified, there will be a 
large measure of agreement with the main contentions that “the only 
bridge that can really integrate a society that is essentially agri- 
cultural with one that is essentially pastoral . . . is the bridge of 
industrialism ’’, and that this industrialism is likely to be really bene- 
ficent in proportion as it is the spontaneous expression of new popular 
energies and free from alien control. The remarkable development 
of industrial co-operative enterprise in western China as a result of 
Japan’s occupation of the older factory districts in the east is from 
this point of view a hopeful omen. 

In conclusion the suggestion may be put forward that this first 
part of Mr. Lattimore’s big book, which naturally has a much wider 
appeal than the rest and is of great contemporary interest and im- 
portance, should be somewhat expanded and published as a separate 
monograph. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Compiled by F. O. BEMBARON. 


THE previous issue of the Review Supplement contained a brief 
description of the newspapers of the Allies published in London. 
The following additional foreign newspapers and periodicals are now 


appearing : 
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France 

JOURNAL OFFICIEL DE LA FRANCE LIBRE. Irregular. 4 pages, 
12” X 10", 6d. (London, 4 Carlton Gardens, S.W.1.) This Official 
Journal, which is issued from General de Gaulle’s Headquarters in 
London, publishes all laws, decrees and other official announcements 
of Free France in Great Britain. The first number appeared on 
January 20, 1941. 

LA FRANCE LiBRE. Monthly. About 100 pages, 9}” x 7”, 2s., 
annual subscription 1 guinea. (London, 15 Queensberry Place, S.W.r1.) 
A well-produced review edited by Professor André Labarthe, D.Sc. 
It contains many excellent articles written by eminent French, British, 
and other writers who are interested in the cause of Free France. 
The first number was issued in November 1940. 

LE GLAIVE DE L'Esprit. Monthly. 4 or more pages, 12” x 8}", 
3d., anrtual subscription 5s. (London, 108 Gloucester Place, W.r1.) 
Published by the French Section of the “‘ Sword of the Spirit ’’ move- 
ment, the President of which is Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of 
Westminster. The first number, which appeared on December 20, 
1940, was a special Christmas number. 


Poland 
PrzyszLosé (The Future). 16 pages, 13” <x 84”, 3d. (London, 6 
Southampton Place, W.C.1.) This paper, which is edited in Polish 
and English, is intended as a medium for expressing the thoughts and 
aims of Polish Jewry. The first number appeared on February 1, 
194I. 


Belgium 

MONITEUR BELGE. Irregular. Price in Great Britain od., annual 
subscription £1. (London, 117 Eaton Square, S.W.1.) The official 
organ of the Belgian Government is now issued in Great Britain. It 
continues to publish the various laws, decrees and other official docu- 
ments issued by the Belgian Government in London. The first 
number to he published in London appeared on January 16, 1941. 

LA BELGIQUE INDEPENDENTE. Weekly. 4 pages, 20” x %12”", 
1d., quarterly subscription 2s. 2d. (London, 106 Eaton Square, S.W.1.) 
Published in French and Flemish (Onafhankelijk Belgié). It circulates 
among Belgians in Great Britain, and is also intended as a means of 
keeping the people of the Belgian Congo in touch with Free Belgium. 
The first number appeared on December 16, 1940. 

VERS L’AVENIR. Weekly. 4 pages, 12” X 83”, 1d. (London, 28 
Kensington Court, W.8.) This publication, which contains interesting 
articles and topical anecdotes, is edited by the Belgian troops in Great 
Britain among whom it chiefly circulates. 

INBEL. Daily. 13” x 8}”._ A mimeographed information sheet 
issued by the Belgian Information Office in London containing news 
of the day of special interest to the Belgian people in Great Britain. 
It first appeared on October 21, 1940, at which time it was the only 
Belgian publication issued in London. 


Denmark 
Frit DANMARK. Irregular. 4 pages, 17” X 11", 6d. (London, 1 
Victoria Street, S.W.1.) This Danish newspaper, which is edited by 
Mr. E. Blytgen Petersen, is published by the Danish Council in London. 
The first number appeared on December 16, 1940. 
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Austria 

Free Austria. Monthly. 16 pages, 11” x 84”, six-monthly sub- 
scription 2s. 6d. (London, 9 Eaton Place, S.W.1.) A monthly 
review published by the Austria Office in London. Its purpose is to 
keep all Austrians in Great Britain who wish to remain free from 
German domination in touch with Free Austrian thought. The first 
number was issued in October 1940. 


Publications in German 

The presence in Great Britain of a number of German refugees 
has resulted in the issue of various German anti-Nazi publications, 
among which are the following : 

Die ZeitunG. Daily, 4 pages. 18” X 12”. 1d. London, 107, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. This independent German newspaper is 
edited by Dr. Lothar, for many years joint managing director of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, and Dr. Haffner, the well-known author 
of Germany—Jekyll and Hyde. The first number appeared on 
March 12th, 1941. 

Das WAHRE DEUTSCHLAND. Monthly. 32 pages, 8” x 5%”, 6d. 
(London, Bonner & Co., Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, E.C.4.) This small 
periodical, which is published by the German Freedom Party, con- 
tains many interesting articles on political and economic subjects. 
It also includes extracts from the German Press. 

DER SOZIALDEMOKRAT. Fortnightly. 16 pages, 9” x 7", 6d. 
(London, Licolns-Prager (Publishers) Ltd., 10 Drake Street, W.C.1.) 
A fortnightly periodical edited by’ Mr. Wenzel Jaksch. It is the 
organ of the Sudeten German Social-Democrats. 

SOZIALISTISCHE MITTEILUNGEN. A mimeographed news-letter 
peers for the information of Social-Democratic refugees from 
ermany. 

REPORTS FROM INSIDE GERMANY (NEU BEGINNEN). 6d. A mimeo- 
graphed publication issued in German and English by the “Neu 
Beginnen ’’ Section of the German Social-Democrats. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WAR 


* THE CAUSES OF THE War. By A. Berriedale Keith. 1940. (London: 
Nelson. xvii-+ 554 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

In this substantial and readable volume the learned Sanscritist 
and Constitutional lawyer lays about him with great vigour, and few 
statesmen in our own country or elsewhere escape his blows. There 
is no fresh information, but it is interesting to hear the verdicts of a 
distinguished scholar on the controversial issues of the last twenty 
years. They are usually severe and occasionally unjust. For in- 
stance, after pointing out that Hitler could not believe that the 
British Government would fight for Poland when they had forced 
Czechoslovakia to sacrifice all that was vital to her safety, he adds: 
“Would, in fact, Lord Halifax or his chief have fought if it had not 
been clear that failure to keep faith with Poland would mean loss of 
office? ’’ Criticisms of policy are more impressive when they are not 
accompanied by unfounded attacks on personal character. Moreover, 
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in judging political decisions we must always bear in mind that the 
historian knows more of their results than could be foreseen at the time. 

The book is a frontal attack on the so-called policy of appease- 

ment, the failure of which is now tragically visible to us all. Yet it is 
arguable that it was worth trying, and that unsuccessful attempts to 
meet some of the claims of the dissatisfied Powers strengthened our 
moral case when we finally resolved to make a stand. The whole 
treatment of British policy between the two wars, though some readers 
will agree with every word of it, is less judicial in tone than Mr. 
Medlicott’s recent book? or Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s well-known 
survey.2, That we have had no great Foreign Secretary since the 
first World War may be true, but Professor Keith’s pages suggest 
that we have been exceptionally unfortunate in our rulers. He 
weighs Mr. Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Halifax and Mr. Chamberlain in the balance and finds 
them wanting, the latter receiving the heaviest sentence of all. Mr. 
Eden is described as the one man in the Cabinet who saw the facts 
clearly, and his resignation is interpreted as a resounding triumph for 
the Dictators. In France Laval is singled out for special condem- 
nation, for his guilt in regard to Abyssinia was only less than that of 
the arch criminal. Compared with the timid and short-sighted 
blunderers in the west, Hitler and Mussolini stand out as able and 
ruthless men, knowing exactly what they wanted and playing their 
cards with astonishing skill. They were lucky, of course, in being 
confronted with statesmen who swallowed their pacific assertions, 
which were only intended to gain time for rearmament. 

Bismarck used to say that in dealing with gentlemen he was a 
gentleman, but with a corsair he was corsaive et demi. Professor 
Keith would agree with the spirit of the aphorism, and he regrets the 
loss of opportunities for putting spokes in the Dictators’ wheels. He 
argues, for example, that we should have stopped Italy sending poison 
gas through the Suez Canal, a clear violation of the Convention of 
1925, and he denounces the partial application of sanctions as crazy. 
Lack of moral courage in England and France encouraged Hitler to 
occupy the Rhineland. Mr. Chamberlain’s flight to Berchtesgaden 
is described as a fundamental error and the Munich surrender as a 
ghastly blunder. Mr. Chamberlain is taxed with blindness to the 
importance of Czechoslovakia and a desire for the defeat of the Spanish 
Republic, and is described as incapable of any sympathy with demo- 
cracy. The Times comes in for its share of blame for its “‘ blind support 
for pacts of appeasement at any cost in honour or national interests ’’. 
At the other end of the scale pacifists and conscientious objectors 
receive many cuts of the lash. He marvels at “‘the amazing in- 
capacity ’’ of the British Intelligence Service during the last decade, 
though he admits the possibility that Ministers may have refused to 
avail themselves of the information supplied. 

Professor Keith, though detesting the Dictators and sympathising 
deeply with aggressed communities, refuses to idealise all their leaders. 
He is particularly severe on the late Government of Poland, which is 
condemned both for its domestic record and its conduct of foreign 
affairs. He speaks of the corrupt oligarchy, denounces the treatment 


* 1 BRITISH FOREIGN Poricy SINCE VERSAILLES. By W.N.Medlicott. 1940. 
(London: Methuen. viii+ 316 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

*2 A SHort History OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1920-38. By G. M. 
Gathorne-Hardy. 1938. (London: Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
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of minorities, and declares that Warsaw was crazy to refuse Russian 
aid. These criticisms in no way diminish the immeasurable guilt of 
Hitler in attacking his neighbour, but they help to explain the rapidity 
of his triumph. The author does not love Bolshevism, but he realises 
the importance of Russia. Lord Halifax, he believes, should have 
accepted Molotoff’s invitation to Moscow, and “the discourteous 
policy was adopted of sending a minor official from the Foreign Office 
at a time when a Russo-German rapprochement was beginning to cast 
its shadow over the scene’’. Till the Anglo-Russian negotiations are 
revealed we cannot know all the difficulties, and there may be more to 
say for our diplomacy than Professor Keith ailows. At the time it 
seemed to uninstructed observers comparatively easy to secure the 
co-operation of a Power presumably attached to the status quo. But 
Stalin’s performances since the war broke out indicate that a good 
deal of the old leaven of Tsarist Imperialism remains, and suggests 
that a final verdict may have to wait for fuller knowledge. The 
story of events is brought down to the formation of the Churchill 
Government, which, needless to say, is much more to the author’s 
taste than its predecessors. G. P. Goocu. 


*THE RAPE OF THE NETHERLANDS. By E. N. van Kleffens. 1940. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. Demy 8vo. 253 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

*T Saw 1T HAPPEN IN Norway. By Carl J. Hambro. 1940. (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. viii+ 238 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

*THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME PILSUDSKI. 1940. (London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 8vo. 344 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE first of these books is essentially an upright narrative; simple, 
dignified and direct. Its fairness brings out all the more pungently 
the contrast between Nazi methods and our old-fashioned ideas of 
what is proper in diplomacy and permissible in war. The modus 
operandi of totalitarian chivalry is displayed in all its stark nakedness ; 
the preliminary barrage of lying propaganda and accusations; the 
flooding of the country with spies and traitors; the comforting 
assurances, followed at once by the ruthless attack, and then every 
outrage which savage cunning can devise; culminating, for Holland, 
in the bombardment of defenceless Rotterdam and the massacre of 
30,000 of its inhabitants—one of the foulest crimes in history. 

For other countries expecting invasion the story is rich in lessons. 
The ‘‘ Fifth-Column’”’ activities alone are a revelation. The pene- 
tration of Nazi troops in smuggled Dutch uniforms makes one shudder 
to think how many British uniforms must now be in German hands. 
The rapidity with which troop-carrying aeroplanes and hydroplanes 
can dump masses of men at any given point is alarming. With them 
arrived swarms of parachutists ‘‘ disguised as policemen or postmen, 
civilians, tram conductors, even as women; among them were former 
German maidservants who, landed in the neighbourhood of the homes 
that had once employed them, made themselves useful as guides for 
other parachutists ’’. 

Against all this the Dutch were powerless from the outset. Their 
Government had relied on collective security and on its own rigid 
neutrality—a neutrality so confiding as to take quite seriously Hitler’s 
crocodile tears of October 6th, 1939. When the crisis came, arma- 
ments were utterly inadequate, defences had to be improvised, and 
raw troops thrown into action. The Army was outwitted, out- 
manceuvred, and vastly outnumbered. The Air Force was speedily 
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destroyed; “‘ every one of our aeroplanes was lost’’. Heroism—and 
there was no lack of heroism from the Queen downwards—was in 
vain. 

Dr. van Kleffens concludes his epic tale by an interesting account 
of how his Government functions in exile; how the status quo in the 
Dutch East Indies—a matter of deep moment to the world—is being 
secured; how the Dutch gold had been rescued and how Dutch assets 
abroad are being safeguarded. 

The sadness of the book is relieved by several very attractive 
high-lights. There is a vivid picture of how, in the early dawn of 
May roth, hell broke loose over the sleeping city of The Hague; and 
the escape of the author and his wife to England is a romance in itself. 
And then the courageous conclusion. Holland may be beaten to the 
ground to-day, but this is not the end. She rose from the dust and 
threw off the tyranny of Spain, the tyranny of Napoleon; she will do 
so again. Against her, says Dr. van Kleffens, “all despots have 
played a losing game ”’. 


Mr. Hambro, President of the Storting, and a well-known figure at 
Geneva, was in attendance on the King of Norway during a con- 
siderable part of the period of actual fighting from April 9th to June 
7th, 1940. The bulk of his narrative, however, has been collated, 
obviously with much care, from military reports of the operations. 
The country was wholly unprepared, in a military or any other sense, 
for Germany’s onslaught and, in so far as the Norwegian forces were 
concerned, there was no regular campaign, but only “a number of 
small units fighting desperately in various parts of the country, 


. without communication ”’ with each other or any general plan. What 


fighting they did put up, whether by sea or by land, was conducted 
with great gallantry, and it is one of the minor tragedies of the war 
that the French and British were unable to continue in action. As it 
was, the German losses are estimated to have been as high as 67,000. 
Mr. Hambro vehemently rebuts the impression that Norway was 
honeycombed by treachery, and he deals faithfully with Quisling 
and his negligible following; but he admits the diabolical skill and 
thoroughness with which the Fifth-Column strategy was organised. 
Not the least impressive part of the book is the description of the 
methods of the German invasion, which is identical with what 
Madame Pilsudski tells of Poland and Dr. van Kleffens of Holland. 
There was the same fatuous pretext, the same wave of destruction 
without warning or provocation, the same merciless hunting of the 
Royal Family, the same concentration of attacks on hospitals, harmless 
villages, funeral processions and the like. How is Germany, if ever 
it appears at the bar of human justice, to extenuate those barbarities ? 


Beautifully written, without a trace either of egotism or of 
bitterness, Madame Pilsudska’s book is a moving contribution to the 
tragic history of Poland and the secret of its misfortunes: the burning 
patriotism of its children and their total incapacity for working 
together. No patriot toiled harder or sacrificed more for his country 
than Pilsudski: none drank deeper from the cup of ungrateful dis- 
sension. Even after he had secured, against incredible odds, the inde- 
pendence of his people, this is the support he got from his colleagues : 

‘*T listened to them for two nights and a day. . . . It was terrible. .. . 
None would make any concessions to the rest or lend themselves to the 
formation of a Cabinet,” 
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He often shocked our diplomats—over Vilna, for example ; but 
few dictators have more unwillingly accepted the réle, or discharged 
its duties with more single-mindedness of purpose. 

The book has all the qualities of romance which its publishers 
claim for it. It tells the life-history of the Marshal and his wife, 
at first separately, and then, when their revolutionary paths converged, 
conjointly. Pilsudski was of Lithuanian yeoman stock, with some 
Scottish blood in his veins; Alexandra Szczerbinska was from Russian 
Poland. She inherited, and, at an early age, he acquired, a hatred of 
Russia which drove them into the underworld of conspiracy. They 
both suffered horribly : he had five years of Siberia; she had prison 
experiences beyond description abominable. But nothing daunted 
them; and the reader is gripped by their long, tireless struggle against 
overwhelming force. 

The second part of the story moves on to the page of history. It 
opens with Pilsudski’s prophecy early in 1914: “‘ The problem of the 
independence of Poland will only be solved when Russia is beaten by 
Germany, and Germany by France.’’ By that time he had raised, 
armed and trained a motley force of insurrectionaries in Galicia, with 
the cognizance of Austria; and with this ragged following he invaded 
Russia as soon as war broke out, proclaiming at the same time the 
creation of a national government for Poland. It was a double 
stroke of superb assurance, and the prelude to many vicissitudes; 
but in the end the Allies at Versailles found it impossible to deny to 
Pilsudski and his colleagues the fruit of their labours. Soon after, in 
August 1920, came Pilsudski’s crowning triumph, when, in the battle 
of the Vistula, he routed a vastly superior force of Russians and 
stemmed the march of Bolshevism into Europe. And then from his 
early death we turn back to the sad opening pages of the book, where 
Madame Pilsudska tells in moving language how the life-work of her 
husband has now been shattered by Hitler’s legions. MESTON. 


*THE First QUARTER. By Sir Ronald Storrs. 1940. (London: 
Hutchinson. 8vo. viii + 391 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 

* THE SECOND QUARTER. By Sir Ronald Storrs. 1940. (London: 
Hutchinson. 8vo. ix + 314 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 

*THE THIRD QUARTER. By Philip P. Graves. 1940. (London: 
Hutchinson. 8vo. ix + 382 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 

* THE WAR FOR WORLD PowER. By Strategicus. 1940. (London: 
Faber & Faber. 304 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE first of these volumes is largely devoted to a description of the 
situation which led to the outbreak of war, the attitudes and positions 
of the Powers and an analysis of the war effort of Great Britain and 
the Empire. It does not altogether escape the defects inseparable 
from any attempt to write contemporary history rapidly—unevenness 
and occasional inaccuracies. It might also be objected that too 
much space is devoted to a recapitulation of events and attitudes 
about which many books are already available to the public. The 
Second Quarter carries on the record of hostilities, and describes the 
situation on the Home Front. Mr. Philip Graves in The Third Quarter 
deals with the operations which culminated in the collapse of France 
and with the state of the Home Front and the Empire during that 
period. The story of Dunkirk is an epic which almost tells itself, but 
Mr. Graves’ powers as a narrator are equally shown in the chapters 
Red cao Norway and the Commons” and “ Democratic Dicta- 
torship ”’. 
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The War for World Power is a readable and interesting summary 
of events leading up to the outbreak of war and its conduct down to 
the evacuation from Dunkirk. The author makes no attempt to 
conceal his point of view. He is critical alike of the National Govern- 
ment for its failure to rearm soon enough, and of political Labour 
and the Left intelligentsia for their misplaced enthusiasm for Sanctions 
in the Abyssinian dispute and for the Republican side in the Spanish 
Civil War. H.. h :Fes 


Wuy France Lost THE War. By A. Reithinger. 1940. (New 
York: Veritas Press. 75 pp. $1.25.) 


TuIs book was written before’ the collapse of France, and was 
intended (or its English translation, at least, was intended) to serve 
as propaganda. The author is right in pointing out that the relative 
importance of France as a European Power has declined in the past 
century, and that the French population (more particularly the male 
population of military age) is now small compared with the German. 
It is interesting, however, to note that he excludes the French over- 
seas empire from his figures both of military man-power and of 
employment, while he includes the Protectorate and Poland in his 
German employment figures, ‘‘ for’’, as a footnote informs us, “ in 
respect to economics the total strength of the larger Reich must be 
taken into account, while in a military and biological connection only 
the population of German nationality is of interest’’. Could the 
German conception of the New Order be more neatly exemplified ? 

The analysis of the changes in employment likely to be brought 
about by the mobilisation of an army of five million men is interesting, 
but it is curious that the author should not make any allowance for 
the transfer of labour to the more important industries after such 
mobilisation, for the drawing of any previously unoccupied persons 
into employment, or for the effect of increased hours; and his estimate 
that mobilisation would reduce the national income by a third is 
therefore invalid. Nor is there any basis for the assertion that no 
nation can transfer more than half its national income to public 
hands. Both Britain and Germany are disproving this dictum at the 
moment, as they and France did in the last war, when nearly half 
the national income of all three countries was used for war purposes 
alone. 

Such a work as this, if carried out as a scientific study, not a piece 
of propaganda, would, indeed, show that France alone could no longer 
be a match for Germany in the long run, and that to make a military 
effort on the scale contemplated by the Reynaud Government she would 
have to receive great economic assistance (which would have been forth- 
coming) from Great Britain. It would not show, however, any economic 
or demographic reason for France’s lack of military preparation or for 
her collapse when the material disaster inflicted upon her was still so 
much smaller than those which she has endured in the past. 

A. J. Brown. 


* DUNKIRK AND AFTER. By Gordon Beckles. 1940. (London: 
Hutchinson. 8vo. 255 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

* THE NEW CONTEMPTIBLES. By Douglas Williams. 1940. (London: 
Murray. 90 pp. Is.) 

*TuE Roap To BorDEAUX. By C. Denis Freeman and Douglas 

Cooper. 1940. (London: Cresset Press. 408 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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STUDENTS of the débdcle of Midsummer 1940 will be indebted to 
Mr. Beckles for setting out, in a chapter for each day, and with 
admirable supporting photographs, the main events of the battle 
which started on May roth with the German invasion of Belgium and 
Holland, and ended on June 16th with Pétain’s capitulation. Though 
the narrative is mainly concerned with the doings of the B.E.F., the 
major problems which the French armies had to face are also explained 
clearly and not without sympathy. The magnificent courage, tenacity 
and resource of our troops shine through every page; and Mr. Williams 
in his little brochure records a series of individual episodes which it is 
well to immortalise. In reading them one cannot but reflect also on 
the brains which directed the whole complicated movement of the 
retreat; staff work is seldom spectacular enough to meet with recog- 
nition in a popular narrative. 

Mr. Beckles is so eminently judicious an annalist that special 
regard must be paid to his views on some of the wider aspects of the 
catastrophe. He does not, for example, echo the general condem- 
nation of King Leopold, “‘ a lonely and stubborn young man of German 
blood, who had been thrust into supreme power, with no one to whom 
he could talk in modest confidence’’. The moral collapse of France 
was due to “‘ a widespread lack of confidence in its rulers’ brains and 
integrity that spreads back years to such scandals as the Stavisky 
case and the Dreyfus affair’’. As for ourselves, we were ‘‘ gravely at 
fault in not having more troops and equipment either in England or in 
reserve in France . . . having regard to the fact that conscription 
had not only been introduced but enthusiastically welcomed in 
Britain nearly a year before’’. But what did it matter so long as 
Messrs. Weatherby were able to assure the British nation on May 
22nd that ‘‘ as at present advised, no interruption in racing next week 
is anticipated ’’ ! 


The third book is captivating both in style and temper, and as a 
footnote to history. Mr. Freeman and Mr. Cooper—names well known 
in the world of art and the drama—finding, like many others, that 
their own country had no use for them, enlisted as ambulance-drivers 
in the French Army. Starting on June 3rd for the front near Soissons, 
they were caught up in the retreat which was already in progress, and 
ultimately in the rout which flung them into Bordeaux on the day 
after the armistice. It is a simple and unaffected narrative, and 
thereby all the more graphic, of the massive power of the German 
onslaught, the complete break-up of the French Army in retreat, and 
the unrestrained panic among the civil population which made any 
re-forming of the military front impossible. By this chaos, and not 
in open combat, the writers contend, was the French Army beaten; 
and nothing can account for the failure of the French Government to 
stiffen the peasantry for the task of barricades and sabotage which 
they would have willingly undertaken. 

There are many delightful touches in the book—“ the ordre and 
contre-ordre technique which is so essential a part of the French 
military machine ’’, the devotion of the French rustics, even in flight, 
to their domestic animals, the marvels of the camp cuisine—but there 
is also caustic comment on the behaviour of some English people at 
Bordeaux, whose common sense ought to have told them to leave 
France weeks before, instead of railing at the absence of arrange- 
ments for repatriating them at the last moment. MESTON. 
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* FINLAND: THE First ToTtaL War. By John Langdon-Davies. 
i ‘epee Routledge. 8vo. ix +202 pp., illustrated. 
12s. 6d. 


A REFRESHING point of view distinguishes this book by a journa- 
list who was in Finland during the latter part of the Sixteen Weeks’ 
War. Instead of approaching his subject with the sensationalist’s 
camera or with the partisan’s curved mirror—though his personal 
luggage obviously includes both—Mr. Langdon-Davies takes his stand 
on the quasi-scientific ground of “‘ geographic necessity ”’, and inter- 
prets the war from that angle. Geographic necessity, he argues, 
has made Finland the historic prey of Russia, and only the most 
skilful adaptation to environment in their equipment, armament, 
training, strategy and tactics enabled th« Finns to resist for so long. 

This approach gives unity and interest to Mr. Langdon-Davies’ 
account of the military operations, but it does not help him when he 
sets out to explain the achievement of the Finns in non-military 
spheres. His description of “‘ the social economic structure of Finland 
chiefly as an adaptation to environment made necessary by the prox- 
imity of Russia’ is more original than convincing. But more is not 
to be expected of a book which bears all the marks of having been 
thrown together between newspaper assignments, and everyone who 
is waiting for the experts’ History of the Russo-Finnish War will be 
grateful for this interim account. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON, 


* EUROPE IN CHAINS. By Paul Einzig. (A Penguin Special.) 1940. 

(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 128 pp. 6d.) 

In this book, Dr. Einzig sets out to describe the fate of the countries 
conquered by Germany since the beginning of 1938, and to deduce 
from this what would be the future for Britain and for the world in the 
event of complete Nazi victory. It is therefore a timely book, and it 
is to be hoped that its lesson will be learnt, not only here, but in 
neutral countries. 

The chief criticism to be made of the work is that there is no 
attempt to assess comprehensively the extent of the German plunder. 
In searching through the sections on the different occupied countries, 
the reader is apt to find that information about, for instance, the 
devaluation of the various currencies relative to the Reichsmark, 
which is generally available, is not always given. Nor is it, perhaps, 
necessary to stress the wickedness of the Nazis so persistently when 
the facts provide so unanswerable a condemnation. Nevertheless, 
the reader finds in this book a great deal of information about German 
exploitation which will enable him to form his own judgment about 
the extent to which Europe, outside Germany, is being impoverished. 

A. J. Brown. 


* ATLAS-HISTORY OF THE SECOND GREAT WaR. By J. F. Horrabin. 
Vol. I, September 1939-January 1940. Vol. II, January—July 
1940. 1940. (London: Nelson. Sm. 8vo. 107 pp.; II5 pp. 
38. 6d. each.) 

* THE PENGUIN PotiTicAL ATLAS. By S.C. Johnson. 1940. Har- 
mondsworth: Penguin Books. 207 pp. 6d.) 

THE two volumes of the Adélas-History of the Second Great War 
cover the progress of the war up to the collapse of France. The 
first volume contains maps illustrating the Polish campaign; the 
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Russo-Finnish war; the situation on Germany’s western frontier; 
the war at sea; and the strategy of the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
comparative economic strength of Great Britain and Germany, and 
Germany’s need of Russian resources, are treated in a series of dia- 
grams accompanied by explanatory notes. The second volume covers 
the Russo-Finnish peace terms; the Altmark episode; the invasion of 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium; the several stages of the 
campaign in France, the battles of the Meuse, ‘the bulge’’, ‘‘ the 
gap’, and the Battle of France; Hitler’s and Mussolini’s armistice 
terms; the. war in the Mediterranean; and Britain’s air war on 
Germany and Italy. Economic diagrams illustrate Britain’s eco- 
nomic losses as a result of Germany’s continental conquests; Ger- 
many’s oil, steel and bauxite supplies; the Allied shipping position ; 
and Italy’s weakness in a long war. 


The Penguin Political Atlas contains a collection of one hundred 
maps and diagrams, with explanatory notes, illustrating the history 
of international affairs from 1920 to the Franco-German Armistice, and 
is intended as a companion to the Penguin Political Dictionary. The 
ground covered is wide and varied, and as a reference work the book is 
valuable but, perhaps inevitably when the price is only 6d., many of 
the maps are overcrowded, there is no index, and the general lay-out 
is not comparable with Mr. Horrabin’s Atlas of Current Affairs and 
Atlas-History of the Second Great War, which together cover the same 
ground. m &. L. 


*TuIs PECULIAR WaR. By A. W. Zelomek. 1940. (New York: 
International Statistical Bureau. 143 pp. $2.00.) 

*THE REAL Cost OF THE War. By J. Keith Horsefield. (A 
Penguin Special.) 1940. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 
viii + 158 pp. 6d.) 

Mr. ZELOMEK’s book is an interesting reminder of the rate at which 
the situation has changed during a single year. The introduction is 
dated February 1940, and a large part of the text is devoted to ex- 
plaining the economic and strategic factors which made a “‘ Sitzkrieg ”’ 
inevitable, and which doomed any vigorous offensive on the Western 
Front to failure. In this section the reader will find a useful, though 
somewhat superficial analysis of the economic position of the belli- 
gerents. The last section, on United States business prospects, also 
suffers from the march of events; the author predicts, for instance, 
that, if the Allies have to fight a long and losing war, the United 


States may be obliged to build a two-ocean navy. 


Mr. Horsefield’s book, on the other hand, deals with a more per- 
manent problem: the British task of war finance. Since the figure 
of Government expenditure which he assumes—{3,600 million per 
year which would have to be increased to allow for recent price 
changes—is already within sight, his discussion is highly pertinent. He 
assumes that, in the present year, the output of goods and services in 
principle convertible to Government use is £4,400 million, to which 
must be added some £650 million from increased employment and 
longer hours of work. Of the convertible normal output, he reckons 
that £2,250 million is necessary for civilian consumption (total civilian 
consumption not being easily reducible below £2,655 million, or 60 
per cent. of the pre-war level), giving a possible Government expendi- 
ture of £2,800 million, to which £800 million from the sale of foreign 
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assets might be added in the current year. To raise this revenue, Mr. 
Horsefield advocates a universal income-tax, deducted at source, 
which would remove all income except for certain allowances based on 
family needs and actual rent and rates paid. He also contemplates, 
like Mr. Keynes, some family allowances to bring incomes up to the 
minimum required for health. The civilian consumption which he 
allows exceeds this minimum by about 28 per cent. 

This approach may be accused of putting the problem somewhat. 
out of perspective. It must be remembered that there is an entirely 
different approach to the task of providing for the Government’s 
requirements; this might be done by rationing the various lines of 
civilian consumption by allotting only fixed quotas of labour and 
materials to the manufacturers and then fixing the prices of the 
products—possibly with the added refinement of rationing individual 
purchases of the most important goods to ensure equal distribution. 
Such a scheme (though it is extreme, and would, in practice, be accept- 
able only in part) has the merit of enabling the Government to procure 
the resources it wants directly, and leaves the civilian nothing to do 
with the balance of his income but hoard it or lend it to the State. 
To tax the consumers sufficiently to pay for the war is not necessarily 
to make them forgo consumption of the particular things which the 
Government wants, and, though Mr. Horsefield discusses, industry 
by industry, what resources the Government is likely to have to use or 
to transfer elsewhere, the practical connection between the “ real’”’ 
approach and the “ financial ’’ approach to the problem does not seem 
to be quite clear. A. J. Brown. 


* LABOUR IN THE War. By John Price. (A Penguin Special.) 1940. 

(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. vii +176 pp. 6d. 

Mr. PrIcE’s book will be a valuable work of reference for all 
essential facts bearing upon the relation between the British Labour 
Movement and the war effort. He includes a short sketch of Trade 
Union development and the experiences of the Trade Union move- 
ment during the last war, and follows this with a detailed account 
of the steps by which the Trade Union movement abandoned its once 
traditional pacifism in favour of an uncompromising and, in the last 
resort, armed resistance to Nazism. Mr. Price is, however, at pains 
to point out that the Trade Unions still have a duty to their members, 
and explains, sympathetically, their attitude on such matters as 
Dilution of Labour, Control of Employment, and the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations. A particularly useful chapter on War-time 
Committees gives a picture of the range and structure of Government 
control in a number of industries, of which the public at large knows 
too little. BARBARA WOOTTON. 


* STUDIES IN ECONOMIC WARFARE. By D.T. Jack. 1940. (London: 
King. 8vo. viii+ 178 pp. 12s.) 
THIs book covers the practice of economic warfare from 1793 to 


1940, dealing both with the economic and with the legal aspects of the 
business. About half the book is concerned with the Allied Blockade 
of 1914-18, and with the prospects of economic warfare in the present 
struggle. The impression left upon the reader is that (except in the 
matter of scale) plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. The legal 
issues are still, as they always have been, very imperfectly defined. 
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As the author himself says, “‘ there is a greater measure of agreement 
as to the general principles . . . than as to the application of those 
principles in particular instances”. And the exercise of economic 
warfare is always conditioned by the diplomatic background. In 
the war of 1914-18, as in the present situation, the attitude of the 
United States has, of course, been all-important. The author’s 
estimate of existing possibilities is extremely sober and realistic. 
‘Although this conclusion is not expressly drawn, the facts and figures 
supplied point insistently to oil as the Achilles’ heel of the German 
war economy. The whole book is well-written and well-documented. 
BARBARA WOOTTON. 


Economic NATIONALISM, TRADE BARRIERS AND THE WAR: A series 
of addresses and papers presented at the semi-annual meeting of 
the Academy of Political Science, April 11, 1940. Proceedings of 
the Academy of Political Science, Vol. XIX. No. 1, May 1940. 
(New York: The Academy of Political Science. 8vo. I10 pp.) 


IN a symposium of this kind, to which ten representative speakers 
contributed, one cannot reasonably expect to find any highly original 
ideas. It is nevertheless useful to have collected in this convenient 
form the points of view in relation to United States trade policy of 
American farmers, textile workers, automobile exporters and others, 
together with more general observations on certain aspects of the 
problem indicated by the title of the symposium, such as those of 
Professor Sprague on gold. These who are most interested in specu- 
lating about the future will probably find the paper by the President 
of the Export-Import Bank on foreign lending the most useful, while 
they will also do well to note and ponder upon Professor Bidwell’s 
reaction to earlier discussions of Anglo-French economic collaboration. 
Did the proposed agreement, he asks, ‘‘ imply higher tariffs against 
the nations that remain outside?” ALLAN G. B, FISHER. 


* Wuy ENGLAND SLEPT. By John F. Kennedy. 1940. (London : 
Hutchinson. 8vo. xxiv + 256 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


OnE feels with Burns : 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us. 


It is a sad tale that the author tells. The tale of lost opportunities, 
lost chances, supine apathy, lack of vision and manceuvring for position 
by political parties. He eventually places the responsibility where it 
belongs, viz. on the British public as a whole. It is a melancholy 
reflection that a few mediocre and unscrupulous men could bring us all 
to this! The author tells his own countrymen not to repeat the mis- 
take of the improvident virgins. H. M. BosTanDjIs. 


* THE SECOND IMPERIALIST WaR. By Earl Browder. 1940. (New 
York: International Publishers. 8vo. viii + 309 pp. $2.75.) 


Tuts book consists of speeches delivered between March 1939 and 
May 1940 by the General Secretary of the Communist Party in the 
United States. The Communist Party in America, like the Fascist 
Party, is small and diminishing. The Dies Committee estimated 
recently that both together numbered well under one million in a 
population of 130,000,000. Members float, as they have in Great 
Britain, from one to the other and back again. Both parties are 
voracious, and have to be fed in cash and propaganda from abroad. 
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There are, of course, glaring inconsistencies between the earlier 
speeches with the denunciation of the Nazi régime and the later 
speeches which seek to justify the non-aggression pact with Germany, 
the attack on Finland, the encroachment on Latvia, etc.; there are 
also gratuitous inaccuracies. For instance, Mr. Browder asserts that 
agricultural production has gone up tenfold under the Soviet régime. 
Mr. Hubbard in his careful and impartial survey, The Economics of 
Soviet Agriculture, shows that the yield and fertility of the soil in 
Russia have not materialiy improved over the 1g1o level, and that 
the improvement in the last twenty years of the Czarist régime was far 
greater than under the Soviet régime. 

Mr. Browder makes one sound point. With war impending early 
in 1939, the only sound policy for Great Britain to avert war or to 
shorten it, was to send a statesman of first-class standing and ability 
to negotiate with Stalin. If Mr. Chamberlain could fly to Berchtes- 
gaden, at least a Cabinet Minister could have gone to Moscow early in 
1939. C. WALEY COHEN. 


* THE INTERNMENT OF ALIENS. By F. Lafitte. (A Penguin Special.) 
1940. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 256 pp. 6d.) 


Tuis little book is primarily an indictment of the policy of large- 
scale internment of enemy alien refugees in the United Kingdom 
adopted by the British Government after the fall of France in June 
of this year. It is a grim story of hardship and suffering, much of it 
avoidable and some of it inexcusable, even if all the circumstances 
are taken into account, and of the long delays in carrying out the 
promised revision of the original internments. Mr. Lafitte argues 
that in the present war the real “ aliens ’’ are the ‘‘ Nazis of the soul ”’ 
in all countries, and that our real friends are not to be determined by 
tests of birthplace and language, but by their past and present con- 
duct in the struggle against authoritarian forms of government, and 
that those who are friends should be free to develop and use their 
strength and ability for our war effort and to enrich cultural and 
economic life. The presentation of the case is possibly over-simplified, 
but its essential truth is recognised in the measures now being taken 
by the authorities to release certain categories of internees willing and 
able to assist in the war effort. 

Incidentally the book contains the best available up-to-date 
account of the German, Austrian and Czech refugees in Great Britain, 
their numbers, social conditions and the arrangements made by the 
various societies for their maintenance and employment. 

MARGARET BRYANT. 


THE REFUGEES HAVE PROVED THEIR WoRTH. 1941. (London: 
Christian Council for Refugees from Germany and Central Europe. 
I p.) 

A brief summary of the contribution to the intellectual, cultural and 
scientific life of this country made by refugees, and of new industrial under- 
takings under the direction of refugees, employing British labour, and 
benefiting the British export trade. Reference is also made to the work of 
refugees in the Pioneer Corps. 


* THE Sky’s THE Limit: A Study of British Air Power. By J. M. 
Spaight. 1940. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 160pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A history of the growth of British Air Power from the R.F.C. to the 
R.A.F., dealing with the training of men, the manufacture of machines, and 

the technique of fighting, bombing and reconnaissance. The book contains 
many excellent photographs and is remarkably comprehensive for its size but, 
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at least to the layman, a significant omission is the lack of any discussion of 
night bombing and its defence. 


* A Jew Looks AT THE WAR. By Rabbi Moses Miller. 1940. (New 
York: Jewish People’s Committee. 31 pp. 5c.) 

An appeal to Jews and others in America to keep out of the war, and to 
make every attempt to stop it, since the Allies are not fighting to destroy 
Nazism or Fascism, and “‘ if the European war continues Jewry is doomed ”’. 

* THE INVASION OF Norway. By Herman K. Lehmkuhl. Published 
by authority of the Norwegian Government. 1940. (London: 
Hutchinson. Sm. 8vo. 62 pp. 6d.) 

The invasion of Norway and the negotiations preceding it are graphically 
described. The book contains King Haakon’s answer to the efforts of the 
Germans to force him to abdicate, together with an account of the letter 
from the Norwegian Government to the Storting explaining further the 
fundamental thought in the King’s refusal. 

* THE Last Days oF Paris: A JOURNALIST’S DIARY. By Alexander 
Werth. 1940. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 274 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

*WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANCE. By Gordon Waterfield. 1940. (Lon- 
don: Murray. v +152 pp. 5s.) 

Why did France collapse? Even if the calamity had been limited 
to a mere defeat in the field of battle it would have been hard to explain. 
After all, the French had the reputation of being the foremost military 
Power in Europe, and members of Chatham House may remember how, 
a few brief months before the outbreak of hostilities, General Weygand 
was extolling the state of his country’s armed preparedness. But to 
witness, as the world has witnessed, not only a staggering defeat of 
France by Germany within the space of a few weeks, but the total 
disintegration of the French State itself, is something that the human 
mind cannot fully comprehend. Many explanations have been offered 
by Frenchmen and foreigners alike. None is wholly convincing. The 
fact is that you cannot reduce to a simple and succinct formula a 
calamity of this magnitude. Fifth columnism at the top, inefficiency, 
disunion, defeatism, moral and sexual laxity—we know all that. Yet 
these deplorable features of French political life can only be considered 
as contributory causes. They do not in themselves provide an adequate 
answer to the harrowing question : how is it that a State which for 
over a thousand years was the greatest glory of civilization could col- 
lapse at the first blow from outside? How is it that an intelligent, 
proud and gallant people, passionately devoted to the soil of its fair 
land, could suddenly give up all resistance to the hereditary enemy 
and allow a gang of malfeasant political adventurers to commit 
wholesale treason on its behalf? 

It is only natural that the eye-witnesses of this colossal tragedy 
should feel urged to tell the world of their experience and attempt to 
offer their own explanations. Many Frenchmen and foreign corre- 
spondents have already done so. No doubt many more will yet come 
forward with their personal story and their interpretation of events. 
These human documents are of varying value but they all contribute 
something to the grim picture of so many, sometimes quite contradic- 
tory, facets. 

Mr. Alexander Werth has for many years deservedly enjoyed a high 
reputation as one of Great Britain’s best-informed and most sym- 
pathetic commentators on French political life. His record of the 
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developing drama is gripping and illuminating. It is first-class cir- 
cumstantial evidence by a competent witness, but it cannot and does 
not claim to be more than that. Mr. Gordon Waterfield’s little book 
does much the same, though on a narrower canvas. The writing is a 
bit careless at times, ¢.g. when speaking of the French bourgeoisie the 
author repeatedly refers to it as ‘“‘he’’: “‘ he has not been taught to 
make sacrifices for his country as the Italian bourgeoisie has been 
taught.”” But it sheds much interesting light on the situation at the 
front and on the French censorship arrangements. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


*Wuy Europe Ficuts. By Walter Millis. 1940. (New York: 

Morrow. viii-+ 277 pp. Maps. $2.50.) 

THE temptation to sum up or to analyse the grim twenty years that 
separate the present war from the last one is naturally great. A large 
number of authors of different political persuasion and of many 
different nationalities have fallen to this temptation, as often as not 
using their subject merely as a vehicle for the ventilation of their own 
particular views. 

Where the book by Mr. Walter Millis, a well-informed and competent 
American commentator, differs favourably from most other produc- 
tions of a similar kind is that he does not attempt to force his own 
fads and nostrums on the reader. But he gives an admirably lucid, 
concise and impartial account of what really happened and how Europe 
gradually drifted closer and closer to the abyss. That he views the 
leaders of the ‘‘ Great European Democracies ’’ with a critical eye he 
makes no attempt to conceal. But his object is to narrate and explain 
rather than condemn, and sentences like the following are rare: “‘ Not 
knowing what to do, Mr. Baldwin tried a policy of half-heartedly 
attempting to do everything at the same time.” 

Altogether a most useful book, admirably written, which ought to 
be invaluable to all Americans who wish to get a clear and simple 
picture of why Europe does fight. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


THE BATTLE OF FRANCE. By André Maurois. 1940. (London: 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. 210 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The first part of M. Maurois’ book is made up of sketches of the B.E.F. 
which were published in Paris each week from the beginning of November 
1939. The second part is a diary of the ‘‘ Thirty Days’ War ”’, written, for 
the most part, not for publication but for himself. 


POLAND AFTER ONE YEAR OF WAR. Published for the Polish Ministry 
of Information. 1940. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 77 pp. 
Is.) 

A short review of Polish-German relations from 1938-1939, the military 
operations in September 1939, the subsequent year of occupation by Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia, and the achievements outside Poland of the Polish 
Government and the Polish Army. 

SEPTEMBER 1939. By Dominik Wegierski. 1940. (London: Min- 
erva Publishing Co. 8vo. 180 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

A personal record of the war in Poland. 

Dynamic DEFENCE. By Liddell Hart. 1940. (London: Faber & 
Faber. 8vo. 64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


An appraisal of the experience of the first year of war and its lessons for 
the future. 
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MopERN NAvAL STRATEGY. By Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon and 
Francis E. McMurtrie. 1940. (London: Frederick Muller. 8vo. 
208 pp. With diagrams and maps. 8s. 6d.) 

Deals with the problems most commonly associated with naval strategy, 
which may not be familiar to the ordinary man. It is brought up to date 
by notes on how the addition of Japan to the Axis Powers and the invasion 
of Italy by Greece may affect the strategic position in the Pacific and 
Mediterranean. 


WAR WITH THE SEA WoLVES. By Harold Wheeler. 1940. (London: 
Thomas Nelson. 8vo. 251 pp. Illus. 8s.6d.) ~ 

An account of the convoy system, detection of contraband goods, the 
work of the minesweepers, life-boats, fishing fleets, the air-arm, as well as of 
the engagement at the River Plate, the Alimark episode and the evacuation 
from Dunkirk. 

Wincs oF Victory: A Tribute to the R.A.F. Written and compiled 
by Ivor Halstead. 1940. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 8vo. 
222 pp. illus. 6s.) 

Mr. Halstead has written and compiled the first story of the Battle of 
Britain to appearina book. Wéings of Victory is a tribute to the magnificent 
achievements of the R.A.F. in the face of overwhelming odds. 

THE PROBLEM OF Foop SHORTAGE IN Europe. (Round Table Pamph- 
lets No. 4.) 1940. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 25 pp. 3d.) 

An examination of the question of food relief on the Continent, which 


the author points out concerns not food alone but also the supply of clothing, 
coal and petrol. 


Books received too late for notice in this issue 


Wuy France Fett. By André Maurois. Translated from the 
French by Denver Lindley. 1940. (London: John Lane. 8vo. 
174 pp. 55.) 


The title of the American edition is Tragedy in France. 


TRUTH ON THE TRAGEDY OF FRANCE. By Elie J. Bois. Translated 
by N. Scarlyn Wilson. 1940. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
8vo. 416 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 


* CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIVIDUALIST. By William Henry Chamberlin. 
1940. (London: Duckworth. 336 pp. 15s.) 

*RoapD To DisAsTER. By Ernst Klein. (Trs. by Denis Weaver.) 
1940. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 336 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

* THE STORM BrREAKs. By Frederick T. Birchall. 1940. (London: 
Hale. 8vo. 320 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*THEY WANTED War. By Otto D. Tolischus. 1940. (London: 
Hamilton. 8vo. 311 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THESE books are all the work of journalists, and all but one belong 
to a now large and familiar group of writings—the foreign corre- 
spondent’s personal reminiscences of events and of his work in des- 
cribing them. Such writings can have two kinds of value: they can 
record history and they can reveal a personal attitude whose impor- 
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d tance to the reader is likely to depend chiefly on the type of character 
which lies behind it. Z a 


Confessions of an Individualist and Road to Disaster are good 
specimens of this genus. Each provides its share of really interesting 
information, and in each case one feels the influence of a mind honest, 
intelligent and sincere. Both Mr. Chamberlin and Herr Klein are 
able and experienced journalists, though their national and “ ideolo- 
gical ’’ backgrounds are very different. 

Mr. Chamberlin is an American of the Puritan tradition: one who 
is not merely prepared to be in the right with two or three but must 
A be apt, one fancies, to doubt his own judgment if he finds himself in 
: the right with a majority on -his side. He is a grave writer, though 
quite capable of smiling at himself from time to time. These charac- 
] teristics fitted him admirably for the task of reporting on events in 
Soviet Russia during years when the country was first extravagantly 
denounced and afterwards still more extravagantly praised. The 
capacity for weighing up a complicated and extremely disillusioning 
situation which Mr. Chamberlin developed in the Empire of Stalin 
: was further exercised in Japan and elsewhere, but, for all his experi- 
ence, Mr. Chamberlin remains in spirit a New Englander throughout 
this autobiography—a New Englander shocked into spiritual and 
a isolationism by his years among totalitarians of the Old 
World. 


Herr Klein, on the other hand, may be said to be a cosmopolitan 
by birth. A Viennese, he has acted as correspondent for German, 
Austrian and Swiss newspapers. His experiences as a journalist 
began in 1905 and did not end when the Nazi Government expelled 
him from Berlin thirty years later. His memories of the Balkans 
during the long series of crises that preceded the last European War 
are particularly vivid. But the main purpose of his book is to argue 
that Europe’s troubles are due to the conflict of Pan-Germanism with 
Pan-Slavism, and that all might have been well with us if the Allies 
had not “ broken up’”’ the Austrian Empire in 1919. This thesis is 
familiar. In spite of all his knowledge and ability, Herr Klein, like 
others who support it, fails to recognise the crucial fact that Austria- 
Hungary had already dissolved before the peacemakers came to deal 
with it at St. Germain and Trianon. 


he OO} 


Mr. Birchall’s reminiscences, though vivid enough, are far more 
superficial than those of Mr. Chamberlin and Herr Klein. As a 
correspondent of the New York Times he watched most of the more 
obviously dramatic events of the changeful European ’thirties, and he 
describes them with zest. His colleague, Mr. Tolischus, is of rather 
heavier metal. His book is an account of the Nazi system in Germany 
by an American who lived under it until he was expelled in May of 
last year. Some parts of Mr. Tolischus’s analysis are sufficiently 
profound. He conveys well the atmosphere of myth, almost con- 
sciously evolved and yet enthusiastically believed in even by those 
who helped to create it, which helps to give the Third Reich its 
peculiarly menacing character. His study of Hitler’s personality 
is impressive. On the other hand, some of his book’s later chapters 
have the quality of occasional articles for a daily newspaper and, 
though serious in intention, do not take the reader very far. 

J. M. Rem. 
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* JEGEAN MEmorRIES. By Compton Mackenzie. 1940. (London: 
Chatto & Windus. xi-+ 419 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE author tells us that he is “‘ one of the most voluble raconteurs 
of our period’’, and demonstrates it in this, the fourth and final, 
volume of his war memories. The pick of his basket is the story of 
the tiny island of Cerigo (Cythera of old), which for some obscure 
reason was told in January 1917 that it might consider itself inde- 
pendent. Thereupon the inhabitants assembled, proclaimed a re- 
public, appointed a president, chose a cabinet, set up an army, and 
declared war on Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey. There are 
plenty of other amusing pages, and many telling descriptions of the 
beauties of the Aigean. But they are smothered in a recital of petty 
jealousies, official bickerings and local trivialities which have no claim 
to permanent record, although one can understand the irritation they 
caused to Captain Mackenzie, especially as he was ill and in pain for 
most of the period which his diary covers. 

In the background of the story are the workings of rival policies 
in the Eastern Mediterranean during the last war. Italy’s aim was to 
have a divided and weakened Greece, which would allow her the 
mastery of the Adriatic. France’s aim was to occupy Greece and then 
dominate the Levant. Neither policy suited Great Britain: but we 
wobbled over an alternative. It was under British influence, however, 
that the Cyclades adhered to the provisional government of Venizélos, 
and it was in control of the Cyclades during 1917 that Captain Mac- 
kenzie amassed these memories. MESTON. 


*T FounD No PEACE. THE JOURNAL OF A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
By Webb Miller. 1940. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 
256 pp. 6d.) 

This book was first published by Gollancz in 1937 and was reviewed in 
the November 1937 number of International Affairs at page 981. 


* LAUGHING DipLomaT. By Daniele Varé. First Cheap Edition. 
1940. (London: John Murray. 8vo. 455 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The first edition of this book was reviewed in the July 1939 number of 
International Affairs at p. 548. The cheap edition is to be welcomed. 


* HAROLD TEMPERLEY, 1879-1939. By G. P. Gooch. Offprint from 
The Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol.XXV. 1940. (Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. Cr.8vo. 41 pp. Illus. 3s. 6d.) 

Dr. H. W. V. Temperley placed Chatham House forever in his debt by 
the skill and scholarship with which he carried through the production of 
the History of the Peace Conference of Paris, the first publication of the 
Institute, which was undertaken jointly with a group of American scholars 
who subsequently formed the Council on Foreign Relations in New York. 
This short biography, written with the sympathy and insight to be expected 
of a colleague of long standing, provides a living memorial to the man and 
his work. 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 


*THE DEFENCE OF DEMocracy. By John Middleton Murry. 1939. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 315 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIs, as always with Mr. Murry, is a very sincere book; but it is 
not always easy reading. There is a long and subtle analysis, for 
example, of Marxism, which will be rather caviare to the general; and 
the argument on a text like the following requires some study : 
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“The moral dynamic of European civilisation has been the constant 
endeavour to insinuate the heteronomous requirement of the ethico-political 
into the collectivity.” 


But Mr. Murry’s theme can be epitomised in quite simple terms. 


Democratic freedom too often means the freedom of men to make 
profit out of their neighbours; therefore, if it is to survive, democracy 
must be severed from capitalism. But national democracy is impos- 
sible without international democracy. Marx tried to show the way 
to the latter—Marx, the Hebrew prophet who believed that Chris- 
tianity, alias Capitalism, was on its death-bed, and that salvation 
could come only from a crucified proletariat rising and destroying the 
capitalist society. Marxism, however, has failed in England, where 
there is no longer a proletariat, the people having been given political 
power, and property having been saddled with human obligations. 

But Marxism was right about Christianity; it must either be 
socialised or perish, just as socialism must be christianised or perish. 
Revolution is thus inevitable but it will be not a revolution of violence 
and blood, but of moral and religious change in the individual, the 
endowment of society with the power of conscious and peaceful self- 
transformation. Such a change can come only through Christianity ; 
and through Christianity alone can the ideal “ classless society ’’ be 
attained. For a functional hierarchy and differential rewards for 
labour there must always be; and the real classless society will be 
that in which there is complete “ self-transcendence ’’ in the sense of 
real and cheerful sacrifices by men to secure true brotherhood. Demo- 
cracy, therefore, will be the realisation of the political form of a 
Christian society; or rather, the attempt to create a Christian political 
society, for the attempt may often fail. 

If Britain is to take the lead in such a democracy, it will have to 
repent as a nation; and at this point Mr. Murry sketches a programme 
of penance which Hitler has since made impossible. We have thus to 
turn to his conclusion, that the Church of England has now the oppor- 
tunity and the duty of taking the lead in educating our people in their 
responsibility as democrats, of becoming, in fact, ‘‘a Democracy 
within a Democracy’’. Alongside of it will be, as now, a variety of 
voluntary organisations engaged in combating social injustice, among 
them being a group of citizens determined to support a truthful Press 
independent of advertisements. 

Such is the gist of Mr. Murry’s argument. His apostolic zeal 
sometimes renders him less than charitable. Is it wholly fair to say 
that the settlement of Versailles was an “ unprecedented sin ’’, forcing 
a “seething mass of inhuman cruelty and evil’’ upon Germany? 
And surely it is doing grave wrong to the memory of men like Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson to describe the abolition of slavery as the 
“religious counterpart of capitalism in finally dehumanising, de- 
personalising and dechristianising social relations’’? But, if he is 
sometimes harsh, Mr. Murry provokes us to think. MESTON. 


* CHRISTIANITY AND Po.itics: A HISTORY OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 
STRUGGLES OF CHURCH AND STATE. By Albert Hyma. 1940. 
(London: Lippincott Co. 329 pp. 15s.) 


THE publishers’ “ blurb” with which this interesting volume is 
afflicted assures us that the writer’s purpose is to present to distracted 
pastors, professors and students a reliable account of the rise of modern 
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autocracy, democracy, “‘liberalism,’’ Communism and Fascism. It 
is difficult to say whether the “ blurb” or the title or the sub-title 
best describes what has actually been achieved. The erudite author 
causes us to survey a vast landscape in which he points to many 
curious features and reveals his impressive learning. His method in 
general is to prefix an historical narrative to a series of excerpts from 
important writers, and he has thus produced a text-book with many 
merits. Amongst these merits, however, I should not include such 
sentences as the following: “‘ the wealth, the learning and the art of 
Italy was so vast, so marvellous that no amount of admiration for the 
so-called Renaissance of the twelfth century on the part of present- 
day writers can alter the facts of history ’’, and “ he (Calvin) did little 
more than perpetuate and popularise Luther’s views on both the per- 
tinent theological and political questions of the day, which may also 
be said of the economic developments in the western world ”’, and, 
again, “in 1871 university students (in England) were given the 
privilege of refusing to sign the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of 
England in order to get a degree ”’. 

The author does not seem to be fully equipped for the theological 
aspects of his subject and he is, perhaps, rather an historian than a 
political philosopher, or it may be that the very learned are debarred 
from appreciating what will appear significant, what confusing and 
what irrelevant to the less instructed reader. But, if the book is open 
to some criticism in respect of style, of perspective and even, here and 
there, of precision, it is a very useful quarry, and I for one have found 
it both stimulating and instructive. NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


LAW 


* INTERNATIONAL LAw. ByL.Oppenheim. VolII. Disputes, WAR 
AND NEUTRALITY. Edited by H. Lauterpacht, 6th ed. 1940. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xliv + 766 pp. 50s.) 


THE outstanding success of the last edition of ‘‘ Oppenheim ’’ has 
necessitated a new edition, within less than five years, by the same 
distinguished Editor, now Whewell Professor of International Law at 
Cambridge. Its reputation for accuracy, completeness and excellent 
bibliography has no need to be vindicated afresh, but the present issue 
contains substantial alterations and additions which reflect recent 
legal and judicial developments, with special reference to the events 
arising out of the present war. In one particular aspect—that of the 
legality of reprisals as directed against neutrals—the learned Editor 
has modified the view contained in the previous edition of this work, 
as he now considers “‘ that no objection can properly be raised against 
measures taken with due regard to considerations of humanity and 
calculated to enhance the effectiveness of such reprisals ’’. The recitals 
in the British Retaliatory Orders of November 1939, and July 31st, 
1940, fully support this view. In striking contrast with the German 
and Italian conduct of naval and aerial warfare, the British reprisals 
are being enforced without risk to neutral ships and cargoes and with 
scrupulous respect for the lives of the passengers and crew on board. 

The important part now played by aircraft in warfare is fully 
examined in this volume, careful consideration being devoted to the 
complicated problems raised by its use during the present hostilities. 
It is refreshing to find that the Editor is emphatically of the opinion 
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that these problems “ have not affected the validity of the general 
principle of immunity of non-combatants from direct attack’’. Nor 
should they provide ‘‘a legal justification for offensive action ”’ 
directed against the civilian population of a belligerent State or 
against enemy merchant vessels. Such attacks are clearly a violation 
of all the established rules of international law. 

With reference to neutrality, recent events must have upset the 
arguments advanced by the advocates of the League of Nations that 
the “‘ Covenant has abolished neutrality’. In his masterly exposi- 
tion of this subject, Professor Lauterpacht shows how “ misleading it 
is to givé currency to this view”’, and that such an opinion is “ as 
inaccurate as the one according to which the Covenant has not affected 
neutrality at all’’. As regards the events connected with the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936-39, the Editor upholds the action of the British 
Government in refusing ‘‘ recognition of belligerency ’’ on the ground 
that, by reason of the unlawful intervention of foreign States in Spain, 
the hostilities had lost the character of a ‘‘ civil war ’’. 

C. Joun COLOMBOs. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


* REPARATION AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION. By Philip Mason Burnett. 
2 Vols. 1940. (New York: Columbia University Press. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxiv + 1148; 833 pp. 100s.) 


THESE two volumes together cover, as will be seen, some 2000 
pages, of which 171 in the first volu:.1e are devoted to a Foreword and 
to a commentary on the documents which fill the remainder of the 
first and the whole of the second volume. Their interest is necessarily 
of a limited character; only a highly specialised historian or researcher 
can be interested in a collection of drafts and re-drafts of papers 
produced by the various committees of the Peace Conference which 
were responsible for the elaboration of the Reparation Chapter of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Even this highly specialised historian will find, 
if he sets himself the task, for instance, of determining the genesis and 
scope of the famous “‘ War guilt clause ’’ which opens the Reparation 
Chapter, that the documents here presented to him are not complete ; 
as Mr. John Foster Dulles is careful to point out in the Foreword, the 
material is derived primarily from American sources and “a balanced 
picture of what occurred and an accurate perception of the different 
viewpoints *’ could only be obtained if other countries produced 
comparable collections. It might then be found that the relative 
“rightness ’’ of the American delegation was to be explained not so 
much by national objectivity as by its composition. It must be 
pretty plain that only Mr. Keynes in the British Delegation had any 
conception of the issues at stake, even if one of his colleagues had been 
Governor of the Bank of England; neither Lord Sumner nor Mr. 
Hughes had any pretensions to financial or economic knowledge except 
of the most general character, and Mr. Keynes was left to fight a lone 
hand. No one will deny that he saw the economic consequences of 
the Peace Treaty at least as clearly and as soon as any other participant 
in the negotiations. 

But if these two volumes may be expected to spend most of their 
time languishing on the shelves of institutional libraries, it should be 
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emphasised that the foreword and commentary are well worth a 
reading, and anyone familiar with the unhappy history of Reparation 
will find that a constant reference to the Travaux Préparatoires which 
follow lends the reading some of the fascination of a detective story. 
And this will not be merely an academic exercise, for unfortunately 
we must be prepared for the re-emergence within a relatively short 
time of some of the major problems here recorded. 

One point of some importance arises in considering such Travaux 
Préparatoires for an international treaty as are here presented for 
study. French law permits the interpreters of the definitive text 
to consider the intention of the drafters as evidenced by such pre- 
existing documents, while English law allows the interpreter no such 
external aid. American jurisprudence inclines towards Continental 
rather than English practice, and this doubtless enhances the value 
of the work under review in American eyes. The Reparation Com- 
mission were not to “‘ be bound by any particular code or rules of law 
or by any particular rule of evidence or of procedure ’’, but were to 
be “ guided by justice, equity and good faith’’. Seeing that one party 
to the Treaty was not responsible in any way for its drafting, the 
stricter mode of interpretation was obviously more in conformity 
with ‘‘ justice, equity and good faith’’. And it will be realised that, 
as both the French and English texts were authentic and were by no 
means always clearly identical, the difficulties of interpretation were 
not inconsiderable. 

Further, as unanimity in the Reparation Commission was originally 
required for any interpretation of the provisions of the Reparation 
Chapter, these difficulties might on occasion have been insurmount- 
able, had not arbitration been provided for at a later date in case of 
differences of opinion. More than one lesson for the future might be 
drawn from these facts. ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 


CAPITAL EXPANSION, EMPLOYMENT, AND ECONOMIC STABILITY. By 
Harold G. Moulton, George W. Edwards, James D. Magee and Cleona 
Lewis. Institute of Economics Publication No. 82. 1940. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution. 8vo. 428 pp. $3.50.) 


AccorDInNG to the authors of this study, it is generally agreed in 
the United States that a primary cause retarding recovery from the 
last great depression has been the restricted flow of funds, and par- 
ticularly of long-term investment, into new capital enterprise. Seek- 
ing an explanation of the factors responsible for this stagnation in the 
American capital markets, they have undertaken a useful analysis of 
investment trends and capital requirements, which tends to show that 
the volume of money savings is still greatly in excess of current market 
demands, as gauged by the volume of new security issues. The thesis 
that large industrial corporations can now finance all their potential 
capital requirements from their own internal resources is rejected, and 
it is also denied that there is any need for further short or intermediate 
credit facilities for medium- and small-scale businesses, additional to 
what is already available for them, that commercial banks have been 
unduly restrictive in their credit policies, or that there has been any 
serious failure on the part of the machinery of investment banking. 
A vigorous and effective attack is launched upon the widely accepted 
belief that at the stage of development which the world has now 
reached various influences, of which the slowing down of the rate of 
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population increase is the most important, make inevitable a drastic 
contraction of the range of investment opportunities. 

When, however, in the second part of the book, the authors turn 
to a more positive analysis, their attention is for the most part confined 
to the effects of Government policies, and the results are somewhat 
disappointing. With some qualifications, the administration of the 
Securities Act of 1933 is absolved from serious blame, but the most 
serious impediments to long-term investment are found, it is claimed, 
in recent changes in the taxation system, and in the’ growth of the 
Federal public debt. The indirect detrimental effects of certain forms 
of taxation on the flow of capital are no doubt often too easily over- 
looked, but important as they may have been in the United States, 
- one might reasonably have expected that more fundamental causes 
would be discovered for a phenomenon which, as is pointed out in the 
introduction to this book, is not confined to the United States, but 
had also appeared in most European countries. 

ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


THE City. THE LONDON FINANCIAL MARKETS. By Barnard Ellinger. 

1940. (London: P.S. King. xiii+ 429 pp. 20s.) 

THERE is a faintly nostalgic flavour about this admirable volume, 
completed as it was before the outbreak of the present war, which 
seems likely to make changes in the City’s financial structure no less 
drastic than those in its physical structure brought about by incen- 
diary bombs. But whatever the future may hold, there can be no 
doubt as to the permanent value of this very full and commendably 
clear account of the financial machinery of the country. The study is 
divided into four sections, the first dealing with the Bank of England, 
the second with the Deposit Banks, the third with other Savings 
collecting agencies, Industrial Assurance Companies, Insurance Com- 
panies, Investment Trusts, Issuing Houses and the like, with a final 
section devoted to the financing of international trade. The author 
draws throughout on a rich variety of sources and uses a wealth of 
illustrative material which the student of the subject will find of the 
greatest value. 

Those who were disposed to be strongly critical of the pre-war 
organisation and policy of our financial institutions may consider Mr. 
Ellinger to be unduly orthodox. The innovators and the reformers 
are not passed by, and much of the book is devoted to an analysis of 
criticisms of the system as it existed in 1939. The arguments are 
assembled and discussed, but the author usually comes down on the 
side of the authorities, with perhaps a few suggestions for minor 
alterations in the “‘ mechanism ”’ of the City. It would, however, be 
by no means to the disadvantage of the facile revolutionary in money 
matters to familiarise himself with the fundamentals of the case as 
set out by Mr. Ellinger. He would find, as readers of the author’s 
earlier books have found before him (This Money Business ; Credit and 
International Trade), a helpful and reliable guide through the in- 
tricacies of what is not only a difficult, but also nowadays a highly 
controversial subject. MARGARET MILLER. 


*WoRLD WHEAT PLANNING. By P. de Hevesy. 1940. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiv +912. 38s.) 
The sub-title of this very large and imposing work is “‘ Economic 
Planning in General ’’, and advocacy of such an all-embracing project 
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is clearly its raison d’étre. Unfortunately, however, for the author of 
a book which successfully fills a large gap in our agricultural and 
economic literature, this underlying thesis has become outdated, and 
must await the return of normal trade conditions before meriting 
detailed criticism : it is thus supererogatory on the part of a reviewer 
to describe M. de Hevesy’s drastic proposals for a better and more 
equitable basis for the world trade in wheat than that upon which, for 
example, the International Wheat Agreement of 1933 rests. Readers 
should not, however, omit study of them, for their importance will 
cumulatively increase as peace draws nearer. 

The first of the three Parts into which the work is divided deals 
with the present day—or rather with the pre-war—problems of over- 
production of wheat and the resultant price fluctuations; the second 
covers the political and social effects arising therefrom, whilst the 
third, and largest, describes in detail the widely divergent methods 
that have been employed by almost every country to bolster up its 
own national producers. This last portion, reinforced by as many as 
two hundred pages of appendices devoted to statistical data, con- 
stitutes a remarkable collection of material much of which has hitherto 
been either inaccessible or unknown to the majority of readers: 
particularly valuable are the sections recording variability of yield, of 
acreage and of prices. Unlike the idealistic proposals of the author, 
this factual presentation comes most opportunely, and should appeal 
to all those plant-breeders, economists, food experts and officials who, 
either individually, or collectively in some Government Department, 
are concerned with the production, purchase, transport and con- 
sumption of the world’s most vital cereal. Much care and research 
must have been devoted to this section of the book, whose author and 
publishers are to be congratulated on the appearance of what should, 
in this particular field, at once become a standard work of reference. 

J. A. VENN. 


CENTRAL BANKING IN THE BritTisH Dominions. By A. F. W. 
Plumptre. 1940. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 8vo. 
xv + 462 pp. $4.) 

THIs book may be described as a classical study of a subject which 
has not yet reached the classical stage. There is no other work which 
attempts anything like so exhaustive a discussion of the origins, the 
growth, the problems and the technique of central banking in the 
Dominions. At the same time, just because independent Dominion 
banking policies are so recent a development, conclusions are par- 
ticularly hard to draw; and, as the author points out, personal factors 
are likely to play a much larger part in shaping the course of things 
than can be the case in a mature financial system. Perhaps the one 
distinct and consistent thread that can be traced through all the 
various stories in Mr. Plumptre’s narrative is the desire of every 
Dominion to use its central bank as a means of insulating its own 
economy against the shocks of an unstable world. 

BARBARA WOOTTON. 
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*THE BriTIshH COMMONWEALTH OF Nations. (British Life and 
Thought). By A. Berriedale Keith. 1940. (London: Long- 
mans, Green. 56 pp. 8 photographs. 1s.) 
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* A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By A. P. Newton. 
1940. (London: Duckworth. 8vo. 416 pp. 15s.) 

*OuR BRITISH EMPIRE. By Stephen Leacock. 1940. (London: 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. 280 pp. 7 maps. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE three books supply much of the material necessary for 
judging what the British Empire is and what it stands for in these 
perilous days. Professor Berriedale Keith’s British Commonwealth 
of Nations is a well-illustrated booklet of some three score pages 
belonging to a series which covers various aspects of British life and 
thought. After giving a short summary, continent by continent, of 
the stages in which the Empire was built up and a useful table showing 
the square mileage and population of the several parts, the author 
enters the field which he has made peculiarly his own and outlines the 
system of government in each of those parts. The book can be com- 
mended to those of our friends and enemies who still believe that the 
overseas Empire is a “ possession ’’ of the inhabitants of these islands. 


Professor Newton’s Hundred Years of the British Empire, much 
the longest of the books under review, also belongs to a series which 
tells the history during the past century of arts, sciences and institu- 
tions as different from one another as psychology and inland transport, 
economic development and astronomy, anthropology and English 
government. Whatever artificiality may result from the application 
of the hundred-year measuring-rod to some of these topics, none 
attaches to Professor Newton’s work, for it begins about the time that 
Queen Victoria was ascending the uneasy throne of an Empire which 
was fast passing out of the transition period that had followed the 
shock of the separation from the Old Thirteen States and was facing 
the problems of the modern age. At the end of the eighteen-thirties, 
statesmen were already more concerned with problems of Native 
policy than with those of slave emancipation, and were coming to the 
reluctant conclusion, on the one hand, that the time-honoured repre- 
sentative institutions of the West Indies might have to be modified 
in the interests of the non-European majority, and, on the other, that 
fuller self-government must be granted to the remaining North 
American colonies. Great Britain was beginning to swing over 
towards Free Trade and away from the Reciprocity and Imperial 
Preferences which had long since superseded the older conception of a 
closed mercantilist Empire: Colonial Secretaries, worried by the 
revived overseas activities of Orleanist France, were gloomily con- 
templating the prospect of having to annex New Zealand and seeking 
some means of controlling the Afrikander Trekkers short of annexing 
Natal, and perhaps much more beyond the borders of the overblown 
Cape Colony; while, in the eastern background, British merchants, 
freed from John Company’s control, were knocking masterfully at the 
tradesman’s entrance of the Celestial Empire, and Macaulay was 
proffering to India the ‘dangerous thoughts’’ of Whiggish 
England. 

In treating of the history of these and cognate problems, Professor 
Newton respects the threefold division of the Empire into autonomous 
States, India, and the still dependent Colonial Empire, and notes also 
a cross division in time. Prior to about 1870 the main theme is the 
almost undisturbed settlement, by folk from the United Kingdom 
principally, of what are now the Dominions and, incidentally, a large 
part of the United States; after that date the story is mainly that of 
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the extension of British rule and influence over tropical regions un- 
suited to wholesale white settlement in competition with some of the 
Powers of Europe and North America. But while bearing in mind 
these divisions in time and space, Professor Newton overcomes the 
chief difficulty which faces the historian of the British Empire, the 
dispersion and heterogeneity of the subject, by making a series of 
short advances, now upon this section of the front, now upon that, 
wherever the “ principal and significant ’’ development of the day 
might be. He has thus maintained the coherence of his story, and, 
though he has given less detail than could have been wished of the 
period after 1918, he has abundantly proved his thesis that “ there is 
really a history of the Empire as a whole, which is more than the sum 
total of each of its parts ’’. 


Professor Newton looks at each topic in turn “ from the United 
Kingdom, the central realm, outwards ’’, and incorporates a good deal 
of illuminating economic history into his predominantly political 
narrative. Professor Leacock, for his part, takes his stand four 
thousand miles or so to the westward and views that central realm 
and the other components of the Empire through a Canadian telescope. 
As an economist he is much concerned with the problems of bread and 
butter; as a North American he stresses the links of common history, 
common language and “ identity of outlook ’’ which bind the Empire 
to the United States, and as a Canadian he firmly annexes the United 
Kingdom to the rest of Our British Empire, especially to those 
members of it, past and present, which lie to the west of the North 
Atlantic. ‘‘ In a certain sense ’’, he writes, “and to a certain degree 
modern Britain is the child of America, and at least is largely stamped 
with the lineaments of its overseas history.’’ Come to think of it, 
that is so. Of course the Leacock of Arcadian Adventures and Sun- 
shine Studies keeps on darting out from behind the gown of the pro- 
fessed economist, even in that most dangerous place for an author 
under review, the Preface; but who, remembering Chesterton’s 
contrast of the eighth deadly sin of solemnity with the virtue of 
seriousness, would deny that many a serious word is here spoken in 
jest? The book, well furnished with fool-proof maps, is full of good 
sense and human understanding, and, by its very exuberance, suggests 
best of the three what the Empire stands for. Professors Keith and 
Newton, being home-born, are a little tongue-tied on that topic, but 
Professor Leacock suffers from no such inhibition. His book makes 
heartening reading. _ Eric A. WALKER. 


*THE MAORI PEOPLE TO-DAY: A GENERAL SuRVEY. Edited by 
I. L. G. Sutherland. Issued under the auspices of the New 
Zealand Institute of International Affairs and the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research. 1940. (Christchurch :. Whit- 
combe and Tombs. London: Oxford University Press.) xiii + 


449 Pp. 15s.) 

THOUGH a reference to the remarkable qualities of the Maori 
people is a commonplace in books on New Zealand, detailed infor- 
mation had to be sought in departmental reports, and even these were 
not as informative as could be desired on certain aspects of Maori life. 
This volume, written mostly by New Zealanders of the younger genera- 
tion with the distinguished collaboration of the two most widely known 
Maori leaders, Sir Apirana Ngata and Te Rangi Hiroa (Professor 
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P. H. Buck), should therefore be generally welcomed. The critical 
tone of the book is an indication that the complacent assumption that 
New Zealand has solved its native problem no longer wins acceptance 
among thinking people. Exception might be taken to certain of the 
historical judgments, but the attitude of the authors is vindicated by 
their constructive suggestions. The urgency of the problem is shown 
by the fact that the natural increase of the Maori population is at 
present three times that of the European. Though the policy of 
native land development with public money, inaugurated in 1929, 
has thoroughly justified itself, it can never provide a living for more 
than a minority. The prospects of the remainder are obscure. But 
it is important to work on sound principles. The central principle, 
now generally accepted in theory, is that the Maori shall be encouraged 
to retain his national individuality, his Maoritanga. Yet until about 
ten years ago teachers in native schools, though expected to give a 
lead and example to their communities, were actually discouraged 
from learning Maori—an attitude consistent only with a policy of 
assimilation. Even to-day over half the Maori school population is 
following a European curriculum in the ordinary schools. Moreover 
Maori ways of living and the tribal gatherings dear to the Maori 
heart present serious problems to the health administrator, and an 
assimilation of health standards is not an unworthy object of policy. 
Professor Sutherland in his closing chapter suggests that the problem 
is largely one of training and utilising Maori leadership: and Sir 
Apirana Ngata and his “ Young Maori Party” are certainly re- 
sponsible for most of the progress of the present century. It is to be 
hoped that the able exposition in this book will exert a salutary in- 
fluence upon opinion and policy in New Zealand. It deserves the 
attention of students of native policy everywhere. 
W. P. MorRELL. 


* SEA a By “T.124”’, 1940. (London: Cape. 8vo. 252 pp. 
8s. 6d. 

THE title is not illuminating. The author begins at the right 
starting-point for any modern discussion of sea power—the publi- 
cation of Mahan’s famous book and the extent of its influence. But 
he soon branches off into his main thesis, which is that Great Britain 
commits a cardinal blunder when she concerns herself in European 
affairs, and that sea power, properly appreciated and developed, 
makes it perfectly possible for her to defend this island whatever 
may happen on the Continent. He regards as fundamentally mistaken 
the “ historic anxiety of the English people regarding the occupancy 
of the Low Countries ’’, and finds little reason to think that the loss 
of the Channel ports has at any time been “a vital matter for us’’. 
In the course of his argument he gives a lively account of the way in 
which Grey and Henry Wilson wangled us into the quasi-commitment 
to send an army to France in 1914—a policy adopted largely behind 
the backs of the Cabinet and, at any rate prior to IgII, against the 
opinion of the Admiralty. If we had spent on strengthening the navy 
a mere fraction of what we devoted to building up an expeditionary 
force, our security would have been unchallengeable. 

The book which maintains this thesis has been finished and revised 
since the collapse of France and the beginning of the air offensive 
against this country. In the author’s eyes, these events have re- 
inforced his conclusions. If with practically the whole western con- 
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tinental coastline in enemy hands, and-with an air force inferior in 
numbers, we have still been exempt from any serious military threat, 
is not the lesson that, given an equal air force (T.124 exhibits a certain 
profession jealousy of attributing too much importance to this arm), 
sea power can always be trusted to see us through, whoever controls 
the Low Countries and the Channel ports? If that is true, is it not a 
fundamental error for us to waste our substance fighting, or equipping 
ourselves to fight, on the Continent, or to attempt in any way to 
influence its destinies? By implication (though T.124 does not 
explicitly ask the question), should we not now come to terms with 
Hitler, provided he is willing, on the basis of leaving him alone in 
Europe so long as he leaves us alone in Britain ? 

How far T.124’s views are shared by other naval strategists, or by 
strategists of the other Services, I shall not venture to guess. Risks 
are accepted, and have to be faced, in war-time which it would be 
folly to court deliberately; and I should be surprised if a majority of 
our experts would fall in with the opinion that, because we have 
more than once proved a match for an enemy in possession of France 
and the Low Countries, we should in future tolerate such a contingency 
as part of our considered policy. During the last war the Admiralty 
more than once pressed for military action to dislodge the enemy 
from Ostend and Zeebriigge. But were every competent critic agreed 
that, from the strictly strategical standpoint, T.124 had an irre- 
futable case, I should still think that on a broader view it involves at 
least two important fallacies. 

The first arises from his neglect of the problem of industrial 
capacity, or what has sometimes been called “‘ war potential’’. T.124 
writes as if the production of armaments were mainly a matter of 
money. It is rather a matter of raw materials, of a large and rapidly 
expansible industrial capacity, of skilled and numerically adequate 
man-power, and, above all, of minute and carefully planned organi- 
sation. Though Hitler now controls most of Europe, he cannot, in 
war conditions and in the space of a few months, develop on any large 
scale the industrial capacity of the conquered countries and make it 
an integral part of the German war machine. But if—the view of 
T.124 having prevailed—Germany were given ten or twenty years’ 
leisure to organise the whole industrial capacity and man-power of 
Europe (probably including a subservient, if not politically subordi- 
nate, Russia), I see no reason to doubt that she could far outstrip us 
in every form of armament production, except on one most unlikely 
hypothesis, 7.e., that we could exercise the same unlimited authority 
to organise and control the industrial capacity and man-power of the 
British Empire and of the United States. Until he can guarantee 
this condition, I shall continue to regard T.124’s thesis as foolhardy 
to the point of suicide. 

The other fallacy lies in the neglect of modern international 
economic conditions. A short chapter (the shortest in the book) is 
devoted to ‘‘ The Economic Factor ’’, but does not get much beyond 
the argument that we survived Napoleon’s Continental Blockade all 
right. We are not fighting, as T.124 seems to suspect, “for the 
purpose of removing all danger of German economic rivalry ’’; and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that there will be no repetition of the 
Versailles attempt to impose economic penalties on Germany. But 
it is a far cry from this to argue that Germany should be allowed a 

free hand, if she so chooses, to exclude our trade from the Continent 
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of Europe—which is what the policy advocated by T.124 amounts to. 
It may be doubted whether any further considerable decline in British 
exports is compatible with the maintenance of either our standard of 
living or our status as a Great Power. We can hardly hope to retrieve 
what we have lost in recent years in the Far East or in Latin America. 
Our exports to the Dominions are probably not susceptible of much 
further expansion. An extension rather than a contraction of our 
European markets—including our German market—is a matter of 
prime importance for our economic well-being. This cannot happen 
in a Europe in which Germany, or any other Great Power, is left a 
free hand to work her will against us up to the limit of the Straits of 
Dover. E. H. Carr. 


* THE PROBLEMOF INDIA. By K.S.Shelvankar. (A Penguin Special.) 
1940. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 254 pp. 6d.) 

* InpDIA’s CONSTITUTION AT WoRK. BySirC. Y. Chintamaniand M. R. 
Masani. 1940. (Bombay and Calcutta: Allied Publishers. 8vo. 
vi + 212 pp. 6s.) 

* ENLIST INDIA FOR FREEDOM! By Edward Thompson. (Victory 
Books No. 5.) 1940. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 120 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


In these three books we have a competition in the gentle art of 
denigrating everything that Britain has done for India. Mr. Shel- 
vankar easily wins; never has so much pitch been sold for sixpence. 
To a remarkable industry in marshalling facts and figures he adds an 
equal skill in adjusting them to the discredit of the British Govern- 
ment. His theme is the destruction of freedom by British Imperialism, 
and his dream is the end of the British connection, which would allow 
of a “‘ free capitalist class ’’ in India—whatever this means, especially 
from a fervent admirer of the U.S.S.R. Every single step that has 
been taken in India during the last century has been downwards, and 
the direct consequence of British selfishness. The Mutiny of 1857 
was India’s last “ desperate bid for freedom’’, and so on. It would 
take a very lengthy review to tackle Mr. Shelvankar on his own 
ground; enough to say that the reader of his indictment may rest 
contented that he now knows the worst that can be said against us. 


In the second book Mr. Masani, a young barrister, opens by an 
elaborate study of the safeguards and emergency powers embodied in 
the long and complex Act of the Constitution. He argues that if 
every safeguard were stretched to the full, and every emergency 
power continuously exercised, there would be no autonomy in India. 
This, of course, is perfectly true, but Mr. Masani gives the answer 
himself when he says frankly that “‘ there has hitherto been the very 
minimum of interference by Governors with the work of their Ministers, 
and it is difficult to discover any instance where a Governor has had 
to invoke his special responsibilities and overrule his Ministers’’. In 
these circumstances it is difficult to see why this part of the book need 
ever have been written. 

In the second part, Mr. Chintamani, whose long and distinguished 
journalistic career has been devoted to criticising the Government 
and attacking Congress, examines the Federal provisions and the 
Constitution. Federation he welcomes in principle; but he laments 
that India is ‘‘ going to be put off with a limp federation full of un- 
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desirable features, denied powers which are vital to every Government 
worthy of the name”’. This seems, to say the least, a somewhat 
premature prophecy. 


Mr. Thompson’s book is not quite so bitter as the other two, but it 
is irresponsible. It concludes by begging our Prime Minister to make 
India an offer of Dominion status on terms (a draft pronouncement 
being given on pages 105-110) with which many would not be disposed 
to quarrel. But why should Mr. Thompson lead up to this perfectly 
reasonable conclusion by a hundred pages of fluffy disparagement of 
everything we have done in India? Why shouid he ask the innocent 
reader to believe that the Mahrattas “ have a record of humane and 
decent conduct ’’, or that “‘ India is getting steadily poorer’, or that 
there is “‘an alliance between the more intransigeant Moslems and 
certain particularly undemocratic British political circles?’’ And 
what have Scotchmen done to him that he should load them with 
rather silly and quite irrelevant abuse ? 

Mr. Thompson would be more convincing if he would get over his 
curious complex of shyness about saying a good word for his own 
people. MESTON. 


* THE IRISH FREE STATE AND ITS SENATE: a Study in Contemporary 
Politics. By Donal O’Sullivan. 1940. (London: Faber & 
Faber. 8vo. 666 pp. 25s.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN was Clerk of the Senate of the Irish Free State up 
to the time when the new Constitution put an end to its existence in 
1937. In this lively and well-documented volume he has skilfully 
interwoven the history of the Senate with that of the Free State. The 
book includes five chapters on special subjects, such as money bills 
and delegated legislation. An Epilogue carries the record up to the 
outbreak of the European war. It brings out the fact that the 
British Government in 1928 requested Mr. Cosgrave’s Government to 
take over the three ports which were later handed over to Mr. De 
Valera, and that the offer was refused on the score of expense. Mr. 
O’Sullivan remarks that the British Government in 1928 “ probably 
contemplated a similar agreement to that concluded with South 
Africa in 1922 with regard to Simonstown’’, adding that such a 
solution, which would have gravely compromised the right to neutra- 
lity in war, became out of the question with Mr. De Valera’s advent to 
office. BY. 


* A SHort History of Cyprus: With special reference to those events 
in the history of the surrounding civilizations which have left 
their mark upon the island. By Philip Newman. 1940. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. 235 pp. Maps and illus- 
trations. 5s.) 

A history of Cyprus covering the period from its geological origins up to 
the British occupation. The book is in short, note form with accompanying 
maps and illustrations. 


FRANCE AND Britain. Published bi-monthly by the Anglo-French 
Co-operation Committee of the Fabian Society. 1940. (London: 
1z Dartmouth Street S.W. 1. 8 pp. 3d.) 

By the publication of this bi-monthly bulletin issued as a supplement to 
the Highway, the Anglo-French Co-operation Committee hopes to keep its 
members in touch with French socialists, trade unionists and democrats 
generally, now in Great Britain and the French Colonies, and as far as 
possible in France. The first number appeared in November 1940. 
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WHERE ARE You GOING? An Open Letter to Communists, By 
Victor Gollancz. 1940. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 39 pp. 4d.) 
Mr. Gollancz argues cogently with his own countrymen in Great Britain. 


EUROPE 


*THE EASTERN QUESTION. AN HISTORICAL STUDY IN EUROPEAN 
Diptomacy. By J. A. R. Marriott. Fourth edition. 1940. 
(London: Oxford University Press. xii + 602 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the fourth edition of a standard work on its subject first 
published in 1917. Sir John Marriott has not substantially altered 
the body of the book now well known to students, but to each succes- 
sive edition has been added an Epilogue bringing the account of the 
course of events in the Near East up to date. In the Epilogue to the 
edition published in 1924 after the conclusion of the Treaty of Lausanne 
the author ended on the cautious note that “it would wholly accord 
with the paradox of Turkish history if the ultimate solution were to 
come not from the ingenuity and wisdom of the West, but from the 
inextinguishable vitality of the Turk himself; ... from a Turkey 
which, for the first time in the history of the Ottomans, aspires to a 
Nation-State, with ideals not merely military but political; from a 
Turkey which, cutting itself adrift from the miasma and corruption 
of Constantinople . . . looks to reinvigoration of body and mind from 
the bleak and bracing uplands of Anatolia; from renewed contact 
with the earlier homes of the Ottoman race. The omens would seem 
at the moment to point that way. .. .” 

The Epilogue to the present edition shows how this expectation 
has been justified under Kemal Atatiirk and his successor, President 
Inénii. It also contains a brief, excellent summary of events since 
1924 in the Balkan States. 

The usefulness of the work is enhanced by an up-to-date biblio- 
graphy, supplementing the earlier short bibliographies in the main 
part of the book, and by good historical maps. 

MARGARET BRYANT. 


*BALKAN Union: A Roap TO PEACE IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 
By Theodore I. Geshkoff. 1940. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvi-+ 345 pp. 
208.) 


THIs is a careful and scholarly account of an endeavour that failed 
of its main purpose. The book, which appears under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment, is dedicated to the memory of Stambulitsky, 
but its real hero might well be the Greek statesman, Papanostassiou, 
who played a very leading part in the four Conferences actually held: 
Athens. 1930, Istanbul 1931, Bucharest 1932, and Salonika 1933. 
Dr. Geshkoff is able to show that something substantial was accom- 
plished. There was free discussion of questions of general interest to 
all the Balkan peoples: regional Balkan institutions were established, 
such as the Press Association, the Medical Union, the Tobacco Office, 
the Chamber of Commerce. Among many projects put forward was 
the Pact for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes, a Postal Union, and an 
Economic Entente which would be the first step towards a complete 
Customs Union. Above all, perhaps, their work familiarised the 
public in every Balkan State with the idea of Balkan Confederation. 
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The stumbling-block was Bulgaria, because her neighbours refused to 
recognise that Bulgaria’s grievances against Rumania and Greece 
and Yugoslavia had still to find their solution. Dr. Geshkoff is per- 
haps sometimes less than just to certain Bulgarian leaders, to King 
Boris and notably to M. Liaptcheff; but the story as unfolded by 
him makes it clear that Bulgaria must bear her share of responsibility 
that the effort resulted finally in a Quadruple Entente from which she 
herself stood aside. 

The author points out that the only bodies which have consis- 
tently put forward the ideal of a united Balkans have been the League 
for Balkan Confederation of Paris and the Balkan Committee of 
London. Statesmen of the future will find that foundations have 
already been laid by those whose efforts are so well described in this 
book. EDWARD BOYLE. 


* GERMAN CULTURAL OPPRESSION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: CZECHO- 
SLOVAK NATIONAL COMMITTEE 1940. (London: Allen & 
Unwin. 8vo. 28 pp. 6d.) 

A memorandum on the Nazis’ suppression of Czech learning and their 


treatment of University students and professors, with an account of the 
arrests and executions of November 1939. 


* HISTORY OF THE UKRAINE. By D. Doroshenko. (Edmonton, 
Alberta: Institute Press Ltd. 8vo. 686 pp.) Edited and 
Introduction by G. W. Simpson, Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. 


TuIs is the first complete History of Ukraine in English to be 
written by a Ukrainian historian. Its scholarly qualities should 
make it a standard text. It deserves the favourable review it received 
in Canada. 

Though warmly sympathetic to the Ukrainian cause, Professor 
Doroshenko has preserved an objective attitude throughout the 
volume. He deals with social, economic and political forces without 
unduly stressing any one of these factors which, together with geo- 
graphy, are of primary importance to the historian. 

Although few sources are quoted in the text, there is at the end a 
fairly exhaustive bibliography of the most important works on 
Ukrainian history. The book is also well illustrated with maps. 

Much credit is due to Professor Simpson, who edited the book and 
wrote the Introduction. STEPAN DAVIDOVICH. 


* FREEDOM’S BATTLE. By J. Alvarez del Vayo. 1940. (London: 

Heinemann. 8vo. 367 pp. 15s.) 

SENOR DEL VAYo made his reputation as an outstanding Spanish 
journalist of the Left, with first-hand experience of Germany and 
Russia of the 1920’s, before he was called to be Minister of State 
(i.e., Foreign Secretary) in the war-time ‘‘ Popular Front ’’ Govern- 
ment. In this book the statesman takes precedence over the journa- 
list. It was Sefior del Vayo’s thankless task, we may remember, to 
detail to the wilfully blind and deaf among his colleagues of the 
chancelleries the evidence of continual German and Italian military 
aid to General Franco’s rebellion, intended as preparation for the 
present Axis domination of the Continent. It is important to have 
the whole sorry story of ‘‘ non-intervention ’’ recapitulated—without 
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undue bitterness or recrimination, be it said, but as an object-lesson 
in democratic illusionment. 

The author can quote chapter and verse for the statement that 
Signor Mussolini had resolved to use Spain for his Mediterranean 
ambitions as long ago as 1926. Germany, on the other hand, decided 
to “chance her arm” somewhat later; throughout 1936, however, 
the German Embassy and Consulates were busy abusing their diplo- 
matic privileges to import a certain quantity of arms and propaganda 
material galore. As for the part played by the U.S.S.R., it can only 
be described by the clumsy phrase of “ counter-non-intervention ’’. 
Sefior del Vayo, in fact, corroborates the thesis of ‘‘ General Krivit- 
sky ’’ that Soviet Russia was concerned to play her own hand in the 
game of power-politics and not worrying overmuch about fomenting 
social revolution—the Spaniards did not need outside assistance for 
that. 

The book also embodies an interesting narrative of domestic 
politics during the war period, and is useful in restoring perspective 
about Dr. Negrin (damaged by Colonel Casado’s allegations). 

W. HorsFatyt CARTER. 


* SCANDINAVIA: THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. By Alma Luise Olson. 
1940. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


THE title of. this book is misleading. It consists largely of plea- 
santly written accounts of journeys in the Scandinavian countries and 
Finland, a short summary of their histories from earliest times, their 
social institutions, internal politics and arts and letters. Thus little 
space is left for the principal theme: the struggle for peace. 

The author points out that the Scandinavian States have, more 
than any others, believed in peaceful settlement by arbitration in 
their inter-State disputes. It is now thirty-five years since the 
rupture of the Union between Sweden and Norway was effected 
without war. Later there was the League decision against Sweden 
and in favour of Finland in the Aland Island controversy, the awarding 
of Greenland to Denmark, and not to Norway, by The Hague Court in 
1933, to quote only the outstanding examples. This is a considerable 
contribution towards world peace. 

In 1927 when Miss Olson first visited Scandinavia there was strong 
divergence of opinion in regard to rearmament. Sweden and Finland 
considered it wise to back their neutrality with arms. Norway and 
Denmark on the other hand thought that their safety lay in being 
unarmed. Miss Olson favoured the latter view, though in the light of 
Finland’s struggle and the invasion of Denmark and Norway she 
modified it considerably. 

The author’s account of Krupp’s buying of Bofors shares needs to 
be somewhat amplified. When after the Great War the Allies stipu- 
lated that Krupp’s were to destroy their plant and machinery they 
failed to include patents and secret processes of manufacture. These 
assets were promptly exchanged by the Germans for a substantial 
block of Bofors shares. When in 1929 the Swedish Socialist Govern- 
ment made it illegal for foreigners to hold shares in Swedish arma- 
ment firms, the multi-millionaire Wenner-Gren took over the Krupp 

interests. This was considered satisfactory at the time. But later, 
this man, contrary to expectations, proved to be of doubtful political 
allegiance. He is the owner of a Gothenburg paper with Nazi 
leanings. ANNA STURGE. 
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*RussiA. By Bernard Pares. (A Penguin Special.) 1940. (Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex : Penguin Books. Sm. 8vo. 256 pp. 6d.) 
Professor Sir Bernard Pares has placed us all in his debt by setting out in 
this small volume the essential facts about the U.S.S.R. against the back- 
ground of the old Russia and an account of the country and the people whom 
he interprets with sympathy and understanding. 
* BLACK RECORD: Germans Past and Present. By Sir Robert Van- 
sittart. 1940. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. xii + 57 pp. 
6d.) 


The text of the author’s broadcasts on the German people, delivered in 
the B.B.C. Overseas Programme. 


*A Key To Victory: SPAIN. By Charles Duff. (Victory Books 
No. 9.) 1940. (London: Gollancz. Sm. 8vo. 120 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
The author argues that the liberation with British support of the Spanish 
people from their present rulers would light a “‘ moral torch ’’ which would 
encourage the oppressed peoples in Europe to revolt against Nazi domination 

and thus bring about a Nazi defeat. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


* HisTORY OF AFGHANISTAN. By Sir Percy Sykes. Vols. I and II. 

1940. (London: Macmillan. Vol. I, xiili+ 411 pp.; Vol. II, 

ix + 414 pp. 50s. 2 vols.) 

Sir Percy SyKEs has the gift of presenting history as if it were an 
intimate and essential part of modern life. His History of Afghanistan 
is far too modestly named, for it is a record of three thousand years, 
bridging the development and destinies of the Asia, the Turkey and the 
Egypt vital to our democracy to-day. There are no blank spaces in 
Sir Percy’s work. He shows the Kingdoms of Elam or Bactria, the 
Empires of Babylon and Assyria, of the Medes, the Persians and the 
Moguls, as threads in a repetitive pattern which becomes clearer and 
more emphatic when the design approaches twentieth-century com- 
pletion. 

Always, our Governments have tried to regard nations as if they 
were separate and sealed in water-tight compartments. Hence the 
disastrous failure of our post-Versailles diplomacy. But Sir Percy, 
by making of his history a tree—its trunk an unequalled knowledge 
and its fruit adventure—has shown how from roots planted in the 
sixteenth century B.c., when the first Aryans migrated into India, 
have grown the nations and the wars, the ideas, the politics and even 
the predominating personalities of to-day. 

Herodotus wrote with no greater intelligence and understanding 
of Cyaxares son of Phraortes—and his decidedly original method of 
conquest—than Sir Percy does of the great men he has known in the 
crucible of race and the battleground of intention which is Central 
Asia today. 

The India of Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru grows inevitably out 
of the splendid and preposterous India of the Mahratta raiders, of 
Rajputs descended from sun, moon and fire, of Mogul tyrants, artists 
and political genius, of fierce, fanatical Afghans and, of course, of 
Asoka far back in the forgotten days of tolerance and civilization. It 
is Sir Percy’s particular talent to show Afghanistan as it is to-day 
against the realistic background of a hundred different Afghanistans 
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dominated or endangered by an Ahasuerus, a Cyrus, an Alexander, 
Baber or Mahmud of Ghazni. His history is a pageant of life pouring 
down from the ‘‘ Roof of the World”’ to the plains—of India, Persia 
and Afghanistan—on which to grow rich and multiply. The in- 
comparable sophistication of China plays its part, with the ambitions 
of Egypt and Byzantium. Wars of Huns, Tartars, Turks, Greeks, 
Pathans, Russians and British are recorded with military exactitude. 
The swelling tides of religion, Buddhism, Brahminism, Islam, Zoroas- 
trianism, sweep across the stage. Infidels and crusaders, priests, 
philosophers, warriors, politicians, and patriots, demagogues and 
dictators. Great Powers of to-day, Germany, Russia and Japan, 
attempt to alter the map of Asia. Lord Curzon and his successors 
fail, both in the conception and the architecture of Central Asian 
empire. And in the centre of this mighty design modern Afghanistan 
develops as the Switzerland of the East. The small mountain king- 
dom, fiercely independent and vastly suspicious of its powerful neigh- 
bours, is the Naboth’s Vineyard of Russia and the bulwark of India 
against the Soviet. In spirit determinedly progressive—except in 
stern adherence to the veil—in pattern feudal, with 20,000 Mullahs to 
put the clock back as far as possible, Afghanistan is the last strong- 
hold of Islam in Asia. Under Hashim Khan, Prime Minister to his 
nephew, the young King Zahir Shah, the country is well ruled. But 
its position on the turbulent frontier of democracy and totalitarianism 
is particularly vulnerable. 

Sir Percy’s history is a ladder-like conception of evolution from 
savagery to a vision of constructive Asian civilization, endangered by 
the European madness of destruction. With its admirable appendices 
it has every right to become the work of reference for future genera- 
tions. But, at the moment, it comes as an inspiration to all those 
who—far apart in space or mentality as Sennacherib or Nadir Shah, 
Bismarck, Czar Peter or Lenin—can acknowledge the limitations as 
well as the successes of empire. For the design of the future is still 
on the loom. Sir Percy, accurate chronicler, with a soldier’s courage 
and a traveller’s imagination, decides that Russia will find the in- 
vasion of India insuperably difficult; but whether Democracy or 
National Socialism or Bolshevism will be Asia’s next religion may be 
left as a question for his readers. Rosita FORBES. 


* THE INDEPENDENCE OF GEORGIA IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 1918- 
1921. By Zourab Avalishvili. 1940. (London: Headley Brs. 
8vo. xxi-+ 286 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIs is an account of the efforts of one of the Successor States of 
the Russian Empire to gain international recognition after the World 
War. It contains many interesting personal touches, and descriptions 
of meetings with various German and Allied political personalities. 
Every chapter is livened up with bursts of acid humour which makes 
the book interesting reading. 

The author does not pretend to cast new light on the Peace Con- 
ference, to which he devotes a good deal of space, but he gives the 
reader a valuable impression of the Conference from the point of view 
of the underdogs—the Successor States of Russia—who tried to plead 
their cause before the victors. The latter part of the book describes 
how Allied policy with respect to Russia varied between 1918 and 
Ig2i. 
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His criticism of Georgian politicians as socialist dreamers rather 
than statesmen-realists is somewhat harsh, in view of their lack of 
experience in directing the affairs of a State. 






STEPAN DAVIDOVICH. 









* TuRKEY To-DAy. By Dr. Bernard Lewis. 1940. (London: Hut- 
chinson. 8vo. 127 pp. Imap. 64.) 


THE author, a professor of Near Eastern History at the London 
School of Oriental Studies, has written a-compact and interesting 
book easily understood even by those who have no previous know- 
ledge of the subject. 

But where did the author find that (p. 20) a terrible massacre of 
Turks followed the Greek occupation of Smyrna? The present 
reviewer was there at the time; he did not see such “ terrible events ’’. 
Still, it is a very good book. NESTOR. 















































LanD PoLicy IN PALESTINE. By Abraham Granovsky. 1940. 
(New York: Bloch Publishing Company. xv + 208 pp. $2.00.) 


Tus book, first published in 1937, has been brought up to 
date, and contains many interesting statistical tables. The author is 
a man whose experience and powers of observation eminently fitted b 
him for his task. 

The essays included in this book describe the struggle of the Jewish 
nation to reconstitute itself in Palestine through the acquisition of 
land and the revival of a Jewish peasant population. The author 
traces the work of the Jewish National Fund, the chief Zionist land 
agency, and defines as its goal a balanced occupational distribution 
and a radical change in the Jewish social composition. ‘‘ The most 
important step towards a redistribution is a transition to the life of 
the farmer ’’ (page 13). 

The author outlines the economic benefits which have accrued to 
the Arab population as a result of Jewish work and the modern 
methods of cultivation which have been introduced. He shows how 
the sale of land to the Jews has become one of the best means of 
advancing the Arab economy, by stimulating a flow of capital into a 
system which suffers more from a lack of capital than from any other 
cause. 

The last part of the book alludes to the investigations of various 
Jewish authorities into the geological and hydrological conditions of 
Palestine. The discovery of subterranean water has revolutionised 
the agricultural outlook of many regions in Palestine. It is upon the 
economic and wise use of the water resources of Palestine that its 
absorptive capacity may to a substantial measure depend. 

Lavy BAKSTANSKY. 
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* JAPANESE EXPANSION ON THE ASIATIC CONTINENT. Vol. II. A 
STUDY OF JAPAN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HER INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS WITH CHINA, KoREA AND RussiA. By Yoshi S. 
Kuno. 1940. (Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
xi+ 416 pp. 24s.) 

THE first volume of Professor Kuno’s work, which will be complete 
in three volumes, covered the events up to the end of the sixteenth 
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century, when the problem of Japan’s foreign relations became com- 
plicated by the first incursion of Europe into the Far East. The 
second volume deals with the greater part of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
the period of seclusion during which Japan deliberately renounced a 
policy of expansion and endeavoured with almost complete success to 
remain isolated from the rest of the world. 

Professor Kuno is a serious historian, and his work is scholarly and 
objective. He has at his range a vast amount of Japanese sources, 
which have not before made their influence felt in any work written 
in English, not even in Murdoch’s great history. He admits that the 
Tokugawa Shogunate gave Japan the longest and most remarkable 
administration she has ever enjoyed; and he adds that seclusion was 
not an end in itself for the Tokugawa Shogunate, it was a means by 
which national peace and prosperity were secured. Nor did the Toku- 
gawa rule begin with complete seclusion. On the contrary, Iyeyasu, 
the first Tokugawa Shogun, “cherished an ambition to make Japan 
the greatest economic and trade empire in the world’’. He tried to 
combine a measure of seclusion with the free expansion of foreign trade. 
But fear of the disruptive influence of the Christian religion and of 
the foreign interference which would follow from its propagation 
strengthened the isolationists against the expansionists; and in fifty 
years between 1589 and 1639 Christianity was finally eradicated and 
Japan entered into her period of absolute seclusion. Foreign trade 
was thenceforth conducted only through Nagasaki and only through 
the Chinese and the Dutch; and “ Japan believed the Dutch were not 
Christians ”’. 

By p. 102 Professor Kuno’s judgment had hardened against the 
Tokugawas. ‘‘It is the consensus of historians that Iyeyasu was 
exceedingly egoistic. He did not found the Tokugawa Shogunate for 
the purpose of giving a good administration to Japan but rather used 
Japan for the foundation of his Government. From Iyeyasu’s stand- 
point, the Tokugawa Shogunate did not exist for Japan, Japan existed 
for the Tokugawa Shogunate.” Japan in fact fell into a kind of 
international sleep for over two hundred years. But in that sleep 
came dreams and restless stirrings which are the theme of the middle 
portion of this book. 

These dreams centred round the Imperial Palace, and were in- 
evitably (it seemed) coupled with ideas of foreign expansion and con- 
quest. ‘‘ The Imperial Palace . . . decayed and fell into ruins, and 
the Emperor had no longer a proper house in which to live. Lacking 
other income, he was forced to maintain his family by selling auto- 
graphed poems composed by himself.’’ The expansionist reaction had 
literary and academic origins; it arose from the scholarly court of a 
cadet branch of the Tokugawa family, the Lords of Mito. From Mito, 
this Shinto revival reached Kyoto and the circle of young court nobles 
round the Emperor Momozono and culminated in the “ Hoteki”’ 
(1759) and ‘‘ Meiwa’”’ (1767) abortive movements against the Shogu- 
nate and its policies. Very interesting details are given in Chapter V 
of this book. The next chapter reverts to the curious episode of 
Tsunayoshi, the “‘dog’’ Shogun (1670-1709), “‘who devoted himself 
almost entirely to the showing of mercy and kindness to animals and 
other living creatures and mercilessly punished persons who did not 
care for animals in the way he desired ’’. 

The seventh and final chapter deals with the last hour before the 
awakening, when Russian pressure was already beginning to bear on 
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Japan at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. The sense of national danger quickened in Japan, and an 
increasing realisation of the inadequacy of the Tokugawa régime to 
defend the country. A series of remarkable political teachers arose, 
many of whom paid for their courage with their lives, but whose 
pupils became the architects of the Meiji Restoration and the new 
expansionist phase of Japanese history which is now reaching its full 
tide along the course charted by those heroic men a hundred years 
ago. Such were Yoshida Shoin (1830-59), who first outlined the new 
order in Asia; and Hashimoto Sanai (1834-59), who first stated “‘ one 
of the great problems of Japanese foreign policy, namely whether 
Japan should make an alliance with Great Britain or with Russia ’’. 
With the work of these men, and with the signing of the ‘‘ Treaty of 
Shimoda ’’ (1855) with the Russian envoy Putiatin, this volume closes 
on the eve of very great events. 

The book is perhaps rather loosely held together and is not without 
duplications and (as mentioned above) contradictions, but it contains 
a wealth of interesting matter and is written in an agreeable style. 
There are copious appendices dealing with diplomatic notes exchanged 
between Japan and Korea in the early seventeenth century and 
Iyeyasu’s vain attempts to open trading relations with China, gearly 
trading relations with New Spain (7.e., America), the suppression 
of Christianity and the closing of the country, seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century dealings with Korea, the attitude of the Shogunate 
towards the Emperor, Yoshida’s plan for the founding of Greater 
Japan and Hashimoto’s plan for national expansion, the population 
of Japan, its stationary character and prevalence of abortion and 
infanticide. Pas. 


* JAPAN’S CONTINENTAL ADVENTURE. By Dr. C. C. Wang. 1940. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In these days when events in the Far East are fortunate if they 
are given a few lines on the back of one of our daily papers, Dr. Ching- 
Chun Wang’s book Japan’s Continental Adventure is a necessary 
a of the great tragedy which is taking place in that part of the 
world. 

Dr. Wang’s book is a collection of articles and essays which he has 
contributed to periodicals and newspapers from 1922 onwards, and 
each is worthy of careful perusal. They should be read in the light of 
what has in fact happened, as his warnings and prophecies have come 
only too true—Article 1, Part VI, and Article 3, Part III, are good 
examples. 

The author places much stress on the League Covenant, the Nine- 
Power Treaty and the Briand-Kellogg Pact, to which he constantly 
refers, but he should bear in mind that the first lost its original sponsor 
shortly after birth, the second might not have had the support of 
Japan but for the Naval Treaty which was complementary to it, and 
the third was the subject of many reservations. 

Japan is quite naturally pilloried, and rightly so, as no amount of 
special pleading can exonerate her from her series of aggressions 
which have followed in sequence from the Japanese-Chinese War of 
1894-5, and of which China has had to bear the brunt. Article 17, 
dealing with the Sack of Nanking, so vividly described, will take 
years of atonement for Japan to live down. 
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Possibly the author, in his general condemnation, has not given 
sufficient weight to the great post-war problems which Japan can 
claim in aid—such as the sparseness of her rewards after the last war, 
the war-debt policy of the United States, the economic collapse of 
1929-32, the failure of the World Economic Conference, the high tariff 
systems, some of which were directly aimed at Japan, the general 
policies of exclusion and her population problems. It must also not 
be forgotten that Japan rendited to China her valuable interests in 
Shantung in 1921 and was a party to the Nine-Power Treaty in 1922, 
which, however, was followed not long after by the return to Canton 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen and his Russian advisers, who then developed an 
intensive anti-foreign boycott from which Japan was one of the 
principal sufferers. 

The book is a timely publication, and a valuable contribution to 
the subject. WILLIAM E. L. SHENTON. 


*THE CHINESE ARMY. By Major Evans Fordyce Carlson. (I.P.R. 
Inquiry Series.) 1940. (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. ix + 139 pp. $1.00.) 


It is no disparagement of the other. admirable volumes in this 
series to say that Major Carlson’s is bound to attract the greatest 
interest of all, partly because so little is known of the subject, partly 
for the world-wide enthusiasm excited by the magnificent fight which 
China, least of military nations, is making for her freedom. Major 
Carlson has studied the Chinese Army for many years, has marched 
with it hundreds of miles in the present war, he does not pretend to 
conceal his affections, but does not spare criticism, and has given us a 
complete picture of the Chinese soldier in all aspects, the more attrac- 
tive for his easy gift of conveying a vast number of facts in terse, 
lucid and interesting style. 

In the Tuchun wars of the 1920’s the Chinese soldier was generally 
regarded as comic opera. But could he be blamed for not particularly 
wishing to risk his skin, since he never knew when his leaders would 
sell out to the other side? The Chinese Regiment in the old British 
Weihaiwei Territory forty years ago, the formidable force formed by 
the Nationalists under Russian guidance in 1925-26 had shown what 
Chinese soldiers could be long before the present war. Major Carlson 
says : 

“The average Chinese is unusually intelligent and he readily absorbs 
instruction. He is resourceful and he possesses initiative. He is tradition- 
ally loyal to his family, and he is faithful to the point of death to a leader 
who treats him with consideration. He responds readily to kindness and 
justice. Basically he is truthful and honest. He appears to lack nerves. 

e is inured to privation and physical hardship, and he meets death with 
the same philosophical realism with which he has faced life. 


All this is true; and when we add to it that for the first time the 
Chinese masses understand what they are fighting for (thanks mainly 
to the stupid brutality of their Japanese invaders), we can under- 
stand how little progress Japan has made, or seems likely to make, in 
conquering this now thoroughly aroused and tenacious race. 

Major Carlson gives a minute account of the organisation of the 
Chinese forces, which fall into three main groups—the Kuomintang 
Army; General Chiang Kai-shek’s Army, German-trained in the 
beginning and distinctly puritanical in its psychology; and that 
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amazing force, the Eighth Route Communist Army. Writing im- 

artially and with none of the political bias of some of the Eighth 
Route Army’s admirers, Major Carlson fully endorses all they have 
said. Its system and the enthusiasm it inspires in the peasants 
wherever it goes are undoubtedly the most stubborn obstacle that 
the Japanese have to meet. 

Major Carlson is severe on the unfortunate influence of local politics 
on the military machine. At the same time he rightly emphasises the 
value of the political teaching which forms so large a part of the 
soldiers’ training, which means, simply, making them realise what 
they are fighting for. But, in any case, the political differences 
among some Chinese leaders have never impaired the Army’s efficiency, 
partly because of General Chiang’s prestige and wise handling of his 
followers, partly because there are no differences at all on the main 
purpose of defeating Japan. 

The consummation of that ideal may still be far off. At present 
the war looks like a stalemate. But, as Major Carlson says, ‘‘ Chinese 
resistance is stiffening, and every day they are becoming better 
organised and more determined to resist the Japanese efforts to 
dominate them. Consequently more Japanese troops are required to 
maintain control of those areas which are now occupied and fewer are 
available for concentration at any one point.” 

News came recently that the Japanese had withdrawn from the 
important south-eastern town of Nanning, on the excuse that now they 
have Indo-China it is no longer necessary to hold it. But the Japanese 
do not give up anything unless they must. If they are trying to 
shorten their lines, as recent events in the Yangtze Valley also suggest, 
it may not be too optimistic to believe that we see the beginning of 
the end. O. M. GREEN. 


* PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 1939: Proceedings of the Study Meeting 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
November 18-December 2, 1939. Edited by Kate Mitchell and 
W. L. Holland. 1940. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street. Cr. 8vo. viii+ 299 pp. $3.50.) 

The subjects discussed at the Conference were the position of China and 
Japan, third parties in the Far Eastern Conflict, and possibilities of adjust- 
ptirb al ~ Far East. The volume will be reviewed in a later issue of this 
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* DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, JULY 1939-JUNE 
1940. Vol. II. Edited by S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. 
oe. ; (Boston: World Peace Foundation. xxxviii + 875. pp. 

3-75: ; 
THIs is the second volume of the series published by the World 

Peace Foundation, the first volume of which was reviewed in the 

Review Supplement for October 1940.1 Its object is stated to be “‘ to 

provide a year-to-year collection of the chief current source material 

bearing on the foreign relations of the United States’’. Although the 
bulk of the volume is devoted to action and pronouncements by the 
authorities of the United States and the replies to these received from 


1 Review Supplement, Vol. XIX, No. 2, p. 151. 
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other countries, a certain selection of documents not directly relating 
to United States’ action, but dealing with foreign affairs indirectly 
concerning the United States, is also included. Much of this latter 
information may be found in a more complete form in other places; 
the unique value of this collection is the mass of information which it 
gives concerning the affairs of the American Continent. The im- 
portant subject of inter-American relations, the full scope of which is 
often not realised in Europe, is dealt with in detail. The range covered 
is a wide one; the very full treatment of trade and financial questions 
is an interesting feature. 

Among the sections to which the European reader will turn with 
special interest are those dealing with the exchange of notes after the 
Graf Spee incident; the controversy with Mexico concerning the 
expropriation of the property of the oil companies; and above all the 
section dealing with American neutrality. It is most useful to be 
able to consult in the same volume the legal texts relating to this 
subject, the forcible pronouncements of President Roosevelt and 
other American statesmen on the danger of the “‘ new philosophy ”’ 
of force, and the particulars of the defence programme of the United 
States. 

The arrangement of the documents is clear and convenient, and the 
selection errs, if at all, only on the side of generosity. This is perhaps 
unimportant in a country so fortunate as to have no paper shortage; 
but if the editors should desire to save space, they could do so by 
omitting from the published speeches the passages which are irrelevant 
or of ephemeral interest, such as the domestic details of an Ambas- 
sador’s holiday or the picturesque comments of a librarian on Magna 
Carta. 

The inclusion of an appendix giving statistics relevant to foreign 
affairs is valuable, and this volume, unlike its predecessor, has an 
excellent and detailed index. Monica CuRTIS. 


* THE GROWTH OF AMERICA. By Giles Alington. 1940. (London: 
Faber & Faber. 319 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*“* Wer, THE PEOPLE.”’ A HISTORY OF AMERICA, INCLUDING THE 
NEw DEAL. By Leo Huberman. Illus. by T. H. Benton. 1940. 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 383 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALINGTON thinks that it is ‘in the first eighty years of the 
American Union that the origins of most of the characteristics of 
_ can be found’. So the book stops at the end of the Civil 

ar. 

The author makes some good points. The achievement of the 
Constitution, the acceptance of it by all the States in 1790, and the 
fact that it has stood the test of time are a monument to Washington’s 
good sense and character and to the vision of his coadjutors. But it 
was not so much “‘ the product of fear of the future and fear of the 
repetition of the past ’’ as the embodiment of a new idea of ordered 
liberty. It is probably due to this that, as Mr. Alington wisely says, 
“Nothing is more certain to defeat its own end than an attempt to 
draw Americans into a foreign political camp. . . . They may be 
forced into it by circumstances or they may join it of their own free 
will. But no country by insidious wiles has led them astray.’’ Mr. 
Alington exaggerates the failures of British and American diplomats 
of the period. The Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817 which freed 
Britain and America from the burden of armament along one of the 
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world’s longest frontiers is not even mentioned. And the achieve- 
ments of Brock and others in the war of 1812 are curiously depreciated. 


Mr. Huberman’s history, or economic history as it should perhaps 
rather be called, is a far more stimulating affair. Unfortunately, the 
book suffers from a kind of class-conflict intermittent fever. When 
these attacks are on him, Mr. Huberman’s usually clear vision is 
blurred, his accuracy suffers, and in occasional bad bouts he goes 
completely off the rails 

What Mr. Huberman can do at his best may be seen by the excellent 
Chapter 19 on Roosevelt’s foreign policy, by the two chapters (13 and 
20) on Labour Organisation, and also, except for a few lapses, by the 
general account of the Roosevelt administration. Mr. Huberman 
rightly says that the New Deal was a revolution of ideas and not a 
revolution of economics. He, rather curiously, does not add that for 
that very reason Mr. Roosevelt restored confidence in spite of all the 
difficulties in his path. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note how widespread has been the 
influence of the books published by the Brookings Institution. Mr. 
Huberman quotes from them copiously and draws the inference that 
the capitalist system is the disease. Others would say that the men 
working the system made fatal blunders—as politicians, even socialist 
politicians, have done in the past and may do in the future. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


*THE Nazi CONSPIRACY IN AMERICA. By Leon Turrou. 1939. 

(London: Harrap. 8vo. 276 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

LiKE Koehler’s book Inside the Gestapo, published almost simul- 
taneously, Mr. Turrou in The Nazi Conspiracy in America tells a grim 
story of blackmail, bribery and murder. 

But there is a vast difference in the perspective of the two books. 
Koehler was a one-time employee of the Gestapo. Mr. Turrou was 
the officer in the Federal Investigation Branch of the United States 
Government who covered much of the ground exposed in the criminal 
trial in America in 1938, when eighteen German spies were convicted, 
four in custody in the United States and fourteen in Germany. 

As Mr. Turrou says, his story reveals the brutal Nazi methods in 
America and Germany’s flagrant violation of decent international 
relationships. C. WALEY COHEN. 


LABOUR AND Democracy. A PLAN OF ACTION TO SAFEGUARD THE 
AMERICAN Way. By William Green. 1939. (Princetown: Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford University Press. 194 pp. 
$2.50.) 

Tus book deserves to be widely read, for at no time have American 
Labour conditions been of such interest and importance to Great 
Britain. 

There are few better-known men in the industrial world of the 
United States than Mr. William Green, who succeeded Samuel 
Gompers as President of the American Federation of Labour in 1924, 
and has since largely directed its policy. 

The first part of his book deals with his own early days in the 
Mines of Ohio, where he was from the first identified with the struggle 
for union recognition and organisation, for the protection of children, 
workman’s compensation, etc. There are chapters on Union and War 
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Labour Policies both past and present. That entitled ‘ Transition— 
Towards Social Control’ is concerned with the terrible conditions of 
the slump (when in March 1933 unemployment reached its peak of 
15,653,000), with the New Deal, and the evolution of the American 
Federation of Labour from 1929 to 1939. As might be expected, Mr. 
Green deals very faithfully with the Committee of Industrial Organi- 
sation and ‘‘its bankrupt leadership’’. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the American Federation of Labour was for many 
years a craft union, that they only organised skilled workers, refusing 
membership to the unskilled and also to negroes and women. Many 
consider that it was the conservatism of the Federation and blindness 
on the part of Mr. William Green and his fellow-officials to modern 
movements in industry, which led to the rise of the C.I.O. in 1935 
under the leadership of Mr. John Lewis. 

Mr. Green dedicates his book to “‘ The Workers of America in 
whose hands rests the future of democracy ’’. At present he cannot 
speak for the whole of organised labour. Perhaps in future he will do 
so, if the efforts now being made by the President and others to unite 
the two organisations into one Trade Union Council are crowned with 
success. If so the unity of American labour will owe much to the 
patient policy of Mr. Green. C. G. K. SCOVELL. 


*THE PULSE oF DEMocracy. By George Gallup and Saul F. Rae. 
1940. (New York: Simon & Schuster. 8vo. viii + 335 pp. $2.50.) 


TuHIs is an important and frank book on a matter of vital public 
interest. Dr. Gallup and the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
which he founded in 1935, have in a short period of five years won a 
position of commanding importance. This book shows how the 
Institute works, how it is financed and exactly what it sets out to do. 

The spectacular side of the work is prophesying the result of 
elections. As the authors rightly emphasise, this is the least valuable 
part of their activities and useful only to test whether their methods 
are accurate. It has also, of course, some publicity value. But the 
really important side of the work is obtaining the views of the people 
on issues between elections. 

Statesmen have from time immemorial rightly desired to learn 
the feelings of the people—dictators to crush and suppress criticism, 
wiser statesmen to educate and to balance their measures to meet 
legitimate popular sentiment. For this purpose, Elizabethan states- 
men collected popular ballads. In the Victorian age, the Press took 
the place of ballads. More recently newspapers and magazines have 
conducted straw ballots. But, as the authors point out, a straw ballot 
conducted by one newspaper may combine conflicting objects such as 
increase of circulation, propaganda, and the suppression of unpleasant 
truths. Now that the Press generally is so dependent on advertising 
revenue, and the ways of party machines and pressure groups are so 
devious, it is more than ever desirable to get an independent and 
impartial reflection of public opinion. Probably Government 
departments and agencies should in normal times keep clear of this 
work. It is impossible to combine the réle of executive and impartial 
critic of executive action. The authors discuss the safeguards which 
may become necessary to ensure that those who conduct polls are 
single-minded and impartial. 

Like the Peace Ballot in this country in 1934, the poll may be 
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merely a subtle form of propaganda. So far from honest polls being 
a danger to democratic government or to the system of elections, as the 
authors point out, representative government works best when the 
representative combines the réle of leader and follower. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


* AMERICAN CZECHS IN PUBLIC OFFICE. By Thomas Capek. 1940. 

(Omaha: Czech Historical Society of Nebraska. 8vo. 12 pp.) 
Brief biographies of representatives of Czech origin who have served in 
Congress or in the State Legislatures in the United States. 

* IMMIGRATION AND NATIONAL WELFARE. By FelixS.Cohen. (League 
of Industrial Democracy Pamphlet Series. 1940. (New York: 
League of Industrial Democracy. 8vo. 37 pp. 15¢.) 

_ The author’s thesis is that the United States has benefited from her 
immigrants. 

* REPORT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By William C. Bullitt. 1940. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 8vo. 29 pp. 5o0c.) 

The text of Mr. Bullitt’s famous speech to the American Philosophical 


Society at Philadelphia which was broadcast on August 18th, 1940, when he 
called upon Americans to realise the need to prepare to defend their country. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


HAITI AND THE UNITED STATES, 1714-1938. By Ludwell Lee 
Montague. With a Foreword by J. Fred Rippy. 1940. 
(Durham, N.Y.: Duke University Press. xii + 308 pp. $3.) 
THE situation of the great island of Hispaniola, of which the negro 

Republic of Haiti forms the western third, makes it of first-rate im- 

portance in Caribbean strategy, and ever since the later years of the 

eighteenth century its affairs have demanded the attention of American 
statesmen. The Windward Passage between the shores of Haiti and 

Cuba has always been the principal entrance to the waters across 

which passes the direct route from North America to the ports of Mexico 

and the Isthmus. With the opening of the Panama Canal as the 
essential route between the Atlantic and Pacific shores of the United 

States it has become a matter of cardinal concern in American policy 

to watch over the Haitian harbours which command the Passage. 

The intimate interest of American statesmen in the affairs of the 
negro republic has greatly increased during the present century, and 
the principal value of this scholarly and amply documented study 
lies in the fact that it is the first exposition of the evolution of the 
Haitian policy of the United States since the Venezuelan controversy 
of 1895. The tangled lines of diplomacy and politics are unravelled 
with a sure hand, and the contribution of:the author to Caribbean 
history on the broad scale deserves great attention. His book is also 
of interest to social historians of the West Indies, for it is the first 
comprehensive account of American efforts to influence her small 
neighbours in matters of social progress, as distinguished from the 
usually over-coloured accounts of occasional visitors. 

A. P. NEWTON. 


THE PRODIGIOUS CARIBBEAN: COLUMBUS TO ROOSEVELT. By 
Rosita Forbes. 1940. (London: Cassell. 8vo. 314 pp. 
15s. 6d.) 

In spite of jerky style and superfluity of epigrams, the book is 
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vivid with colour and interesting throughout. Fully one half of it is 
devoted to the adventures of Columbus, whom the author, on some- 
what flimsy evidence, describes as a Jew. One is forcibly reminded of 
a similar and more successful rendering of the same theme by Blasco 
Ibafiez in the second volume of Los Argonautas, more successful 
possibly because written in the language of the Conquistadores them- 
selves. A blot on the book is the repetition ad nauseam of analogies 
with the activities of Hitler, Goering and Goebbels, which can be 
found on almost every one of the earlier pages. In fact, if the index 
had been more faithfully compiled, allusions to these individuals 
would have collectively far exceeded those to Columbus himself. 
The latter part of the book, with its descriptions of Cuba, Haiti, 
Trinidad and the Bahamas, vividly reflects the impressions of the 
trained eye of one who has travelled much and observes shrewdly. 
The description of the Spanish American—‘‘ He is strongly even 
fanatically individual. He likes to keep his fortune and his family 
to himself. . . . He cannot control his speech, his actions or his love 
affairs ! ’’—gives most of the problems of Latin America in a nutshell. 
W. VINCENT YORKE. 


LATIN AMERICA 


CONCERNING LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 13s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is the result of a symposium which was held in New 
York. Each of the contributors is familiar with his own aspect of 
Latin American culture through long residence in that particular part 
of the world. Not unnaturally the papers themselves vary in weight. 
Some are superficial, general sketches. Others are deeper, more © 
exhaustive studies. All are interesting. Yet from this mixed collec- 
tion there emerges a fairly clear account of the factors—and they are 
many—which compose the culture we loosely term Latin American. 
There is the influence, still strong, of Spain and Portugal. There is the 
influence of the old native customs and the earlier civilisations. And 
there is the influence of Europe, chiefly of France, and particularly in 
the days preceding the Independenceand during the nineteenth century. 
Some of the lesser known aspects of this culture are also discussed, the 
art of Diego Riveia, the music of Vila-Lobez or Chavez or the literature 
which is alive and active in almost all of the twenty republics. 

Within the small scope and restricted compass of 200 pages the 
editor has collected a representative and an interesting collection of 
papers which summarize, perhaps too sketchily in places, the many 
things of value which Latin America can give to the civilised world. 

JAMES CURRIE. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 
ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Compiled by F. O. BEMBARON. 


GENERAL. 


Dobrée, B.: Then and Now. The Political Quarterly, Oct.—Dec. 
1940, pp. 314-321. 


A comparison of thoughts and emotions in 1915 and 1940. 
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Haight, F. A.: The Nature and Significance of Fascism. The 
South African Journal of Economics, Sept. 1940, pp. 224-242. 

Liddell Hart, Captain: Hitler: Strategist. World Review, Jan. 
1941, Pp. 25-32. 

Namier, L. B.: After Vienna and Versailles. The Nineteenth Century, 
Nov. 1940, pp. 463-473. 

— Democracy. The Nineteenth Century, March 1941, pp. 255-262. 

Quinn, E.: The Papacy, the Dictatorships and the Democracies. 
The Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1940, pp. 569-575. 

Sweetser, A.: The Non-political Achievements of the League. 
Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1940, pp. 179-192. 

Tachi, Sakutaro: Regional Monroe Doctrines and the Nine-Power 
Treaty. Contemporary Japan, Sept. 1940, pp. 1099-1109. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


Balogh, T.: The Drift towards a Rational Foreign Exchange Policy. 
Economica, Aug. 1940, pp. 248-279. 

Benham, F.: The Terms of Trade. Economica, Nov. 1940, pp. 360- 
376. 

Bloomfield, A. I.: The Significance of Outstanding Securities in the 
International Movement of Capital. The Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, Nov. 1940, pp. 495-524. 

Brandt, W.: Military v. Economic Superiority. Amerasia, Nov. 
1940, pp. 403-410. 

Denhardt, Edith: The Effect of War on the Relative Importance of 
Producing Centres. International Labour Review, Dec. 1940, pp. 
301-346. 

Europe’s Liquid Fuel Supplies. The Bulletin of International News, 
Oct. 5th, 1940, pp. 1267-1274. 

Francis, E. V.: The Blockade and the New Economic Order. The 
Political Quarterly, Jan.—Mar. 1941, pp. 40-52. 

Graham, F. D.: The Future of Gold. The New Republic, Nov. 4th, 
1940, pp. 619-621. 

Hildebrand, J. R.: Cotton : Foremost Fibre of the World. National 
Geographic Magazine, Feb. 1941, pp. 137-184. 

Hutt, W. H.: Economic Lessons of the Allied War Effort. The 
South African Journal of Economics, Sept. 1940, pp. 205-223. 


Presidential Address delivered by Professor W. H. Hutt at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Economic Society of South Africa, on 21st August 


1940. 
Kaldor, N.: A Note on Tariffs and the Terms of Trade. Economica, 
Nov..1940, pp. 377-380. 
This article follows that of Mr. Frederic Benham (see above). 
Labarthe, A.: L’exploitation économique des régions occupées et 
la résistance des peuples. La France Libre, Dec. 1940, pp. 105- 
113. 
Peel, George: Free Trade versus Federal Union. The Contemporary 
Review, Dec. 1940, pp. 609-615. 
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Penrose, E. F.: Economic Organisation for Total War, with special 
reference to the Workers. International Labour Review, Oct.-Nov. 
1940, Ppp. 175-213. 

Pigou, A. C.: War Finance and Inflation. The Economic Journal, 
Dec. 1940, pp. 461-468. 

Quigley, H.: The Coming Economic Crisis—Plan or Chaos. The 
F orinightly ; Oct. 1940, pp. 339-348. 

Takahashi, Kamekichi: World Economy and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Contemporary Japan, Sept. 1940, pp. 1120-1130. 

War Economy and Finance: Problems and Prospects. The Round 
Table, Sept. 1940, pp. 798-814. 


AGRICULTURE AND FooD PROBLEMS. 

Black, J. D.: Can Europe Feed Herself? The Atlantic Monthly, 
Aug. 1940, pp. 159-163. 

Butler, I. A.: Agriculture and War. The Australian Quarterly, 
Sept. 1940, pp. 82-94. 

Food for Europe. The Economist, Aug. 17th, 1940, pp. 206-207. 

Food in Europe (Autumn 1940). British Survey, Aug. 30th, 1940. 

Some effects of German domination. 

Goodhart, A. L.: The Problems of Food Relief. The Fortnightly, 
Oct. 1940, pp. 349-356. 

The supply of food to enemy-occupied territories. 

Matthews, Peter: The Blockade and the Food Shortage in Europe. 
Free Europe, Aug. 23rd, 1940, p. 144. 

The Problem of Food Shortage in Europe. The Round Table, Dec. 
1940, 70-91. 

Law. 

Keith, A. Berriedale : Notes on Imperial Constitutional Law. The 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, Nov. 
1940, pp. 209-225. 

Niemeyer, G.: International Law and Social Structure. The 
American Journal of International Law, Oct. 1940, pp. 588-600. 


Takayanagi, Kenzo: The Future of International Law. Con- 
temporary Japan, Oct. 1940, pp. 1237-1253. 


COLONIES. 
Macmillan, W. M.: The Real Colonial Question. The Fortnightly, 
Dec. 1940, pp. 548-557. 
Peel, George: The Reform of Colonial Policy. The Contemporary 
Review, March 1941, pp. 251-258. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 

The British Commonwealth at War: I. Ponderables. II. Im- 
ponderables. The Round Table, Sept. 1940, pp. 815-838. 

The Delhi Conference (Eastern Group Supply Conference, Oct. 1940). 
The Bulletin of International News, Nov. 2nd, 1940, pp. 1416-1418 ; 
Nov. 16th, 1940, pp. 1475-1478. 

The War Finance of the Dominions. The Bulletin of International 

News, Feb. 8th, 1941, pp. 127-131. 
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Great Britain 

Bentwich, Norman: England and the Aliens. The Political Quar- 
terly, Jan.—Mar. 1941, pp. 81-93. 

Fabius, Q.: Paying for the War. The Political Quarterly, Oct. 
Dec. 1940, pp. 341-350. 

Hirst, F. W. : The Third War Budget : Public Waste and the Danger 
of Inflation. The Contemporary Review, Sept. 1940, pp. 258-266. 

Jones, A. Creech, M.P.: The Colonies in the War. The Political 
Quarterly, Oct.-Dec. 1940, pp. 384-3-5. 

Speaight, R.: The Face of English Politics. The Review of Politics, 
Oct. 1940, pp. 405-414. 

Woolf, Leonard : Democracy at Bay. The Political Quarterly, Oct.- 
Dec. 1940, pp. 335-340. 


Canada 
Dean, E. P.: Canada’s New Defense Program. Foreign Affairs, 
Oct. 1940, pp. 222-236. 

The Sirois Report (Dominion-Provincial Relations). A discussion of 
some aspects. The Canadian Forum, Nov. 1940, pp. 233-239. 
Somerville, H.: Racial Groups in Canada. Studies, Sept. 1940, pp. 

431-440. ‘ 
Eire 
Boyd, E.: Ireland between two Stools. Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1941, 
Pp. 426-432. 
Ireland in the Vortex. The Round Table, Dec. 1940, pp. 116-131. 
Monahan, J.: Eire’s Neutrality. The Nineteenth Century, Feb. 
1941, pp. 146-152. 
The Present Position of Eire. The Bulletin of International News, 
Feb. 8th, 1941, pp. 132-137. 


India and Burma 

Amery, Rt. Hon. L. S.: India’s Constitutional Future. The Asiatic 
Review, Jan. 1941, pp. 81-90. 

Bisson, T. A.: India To-day—And India To-morrow. Amerasia, 
Nov. 1940, pp. 421-434; Dec. 1940, pp. 469-483. 

A summary review of ‘‘ India To-day ” by R. Palme Dutt. 

Brett, G.S.: India and the War. University of Toronto Quarterly, 
Jan. 1941, pp. 210-216. 

The Delhi Conference. The Bulletin of International News, Nov. 2nd, 
1940, pp. 1416-1418; Nov. 16th, 1940, pp. 1475-1478; Nov. 30th, 
1940, pp. 1550-1552; Dec. 14th, 1940, pp. 1613-1617. 

Erskine, Lord: Madras and the New Constitution. The Asiatic 
Review, Jan. 1941, pp. 12-29. 

New Proposals for Indian Settlement. The Round Table, Dec. 1940, 
pp. IOI-II5. 

Shahani, Ranjee G.: India against Hitler. The Nineteenth Century, 
Feb. 1941, pp. 179-191. 

Sykes, Sir Percy: Exploration in Baluchistan. Royal Central Asian 

Journal, Jan. 1941, pp. 68-78. 
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Thompson, Virginia: The Burma behind the Road. Far Eastern 
Survey, December 27, 1940, pp. 291-300. 

Watson, Sir Alfred: India: The British Case. World Review, Nov. 
1940, pp. 40-44. 

Williams, L. F. Rushbrook : The Reflexions on Indian Discontents. 
The Nineteenth Century, March 1941, pp. 230-241. 


South Africa 


Barber, V. A.: In South Africa. The National Review, Oct. 1940, 

pp. 422-428. 
The part played by politics in the South African attitude towards the war. 

Brady, A.: Political Parties and Nationalism in South Africa. 
University of Toronto Quarterly, Jan. 1941, pp. 139-152. 

Calpin, G. H.: South Africa and the War. The Nineteenth Century, 
Sept. 1940, pp. 266-273. 

FRANCE AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

Armstrong, H. F.: The Downfall of France. Foreign Affairs, Oct. 

1940, PP. 55-144. 


A chronological summary of the events from the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium to the French Armistice. With map. 


Brogan, D. W.: La tragédie du nationalisme intégral. La France 
Libre, Jan. 1941, pp. 242-251. 

— What happened to France. The Political Quarterly, Jan.—Mar. 
1941, pp. I-I4. 

Davray, H. D.: Six Months of Vichy Rule. The Contemporary 
Review, Feb. 1941, pp. 138-147. 

La France était-elle 4 la veille d’une révolution? La France Libre, 
Dec. 1940, pp. 128-137. 

French Tropical Africa. The Bulletin of International News, Sept. 
2Ist, 1940, pp. 1203-1210, with map. 

Gheerbrandt, J. L.: The French Empire and the War. The Asiatic 
Review, April 1940, pp. 327-334. 

Jacques: A Free Frenchman Speaks. The Nineteenth Century, Nov. 
1940, pp. 500-508; Dec. 1940, pp. 604-615; Jan. 1941, pp. 92- 
104; Mar. 1941, pp. 276-282. 

Labarthe, André: La France et l’Empire germanique. La France 
Libre, Feb. 1941, pp. 317-326. 

Lévy, L.: France falls. The Fortnightly, Mar. 1941, pp. 279-288. 
Loewenstein, K.: The Demise of the French Constitution of 1875. 
The American Political Science Review, Oct. 1940, pp. 867-895. 
Matthews, Peter: Pierre Laval versus France. Free Europe, Nov. 

Ist, 1940, pp. 244-245. 

—— Regeneration through Suffering. The Contemporary Review, 

Sept. 1940, pp. 283-288. 
Why France capitulated. 

Rosier, C.: Les Frangais 4l’étranger. L’ Actualité Economique, Nov. 
1940, pp. 49-65. 

The writer reviews French emigration in all its aspects and gives 
statistics. 
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Simon, Y. R,: The European Crisis and the Downfall of the French 
Republic. The Review of Politics, Jan. 1941, pp. 32-64. 

Soloveytchik, G.: Et voici et voila. World Review, Nov. 1940, pp. 
57-60. 


France fell because of corruption at the top, but the foundations are 
sound. British victory will ensure reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


Vansittart, Sir Robert: Appels aux Francais. La France Libre, 
Feb. 1941, pp. 311-316. 


BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 
Brouckére, L. de: L’avenir de la Belgique. La France Libre, Dec. 
1940, pp. 138-145. 
Cammaerts, Emile : New Light on King Leopold. The Contemporary 
Review, Dec. 1940, pp. 625-629. 
Malabard, J.: La vie économique des Pays-Bas. L’Actuahté 
Economique, Jan. 1941, pp. 228-241. 


SPAIN. 

Azcarate, Palbo de: Gibraltar and the Spaniards. The Fortnightly, 
Jan. 1941, pp. 16-23. 

Batista i Roca, J. M.: The Constitution of the Falangist State. 
The Fortnightly, Nov. 1940, pp. 458-465. 

Carter, W. Horsfall: Spain andthe War. The Contemporary Review, 
Dec. 1940, pp. 630-637. 

Castillejo, José: Conflicting Currents in Spain. The care) 
Review, March 1941, pp. 273-281. 

Peers, E. Allison: Spain, Gibraltar and the War. TheContemporary | 
Review, Nov. 1940, pp. 516-521. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, 
International Affairs. 
SIR, 

It is a good rule, I believe, not to answer a review of something 
one has published if it is a question of difference of opinion. But in the 
case of Miss Helen Liddell’s remarks on an essay of mine (International 
Affairs Review Supplement, October 1940, pages 88-89), I feel in duty 
bound to reply, since Miss Liddell would appear not to have used that 
care which International Affairs as a serious publication can command. 

Miss Liddell charges me with having selected my history most 
unfairly and with having an obscured sense of proportion and historical 
judgment. Miss Liddell may, of course, be right. If so, she does not 
produce any evidence for her view; for the statements which she 
quotes as evidence have not been made by me. 


Miss Liddell states : ‘‘ To say that Prussia was colonised by the Junkers 
(the Teutonic Order) in the fourteenth century and since that time Prussian 
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absolutism has dominated ‘ Germany ’, is simply not true.’’ I quite agree, 
but nowhere have I said anything of the kind. It would be too long to 
quote what I said, but it is to be found on pages 236 to 238. 

Miss Liddell states : “‘ It is possible to believe that the Junkers must bear 
the major responsibility for the two European wars of the twentieth century 
without agreeing that the Junkers, and the Junkers alone, were guilty.” 
Again, I do not say anything of the sort. As to the origin of the World War, 
I say on page 262: “‘ It has been established that neither the Kaiser nor his 
advisers deliberately planned the World War.” The passage in which I 
speak of the “‘ Junkers, and the Junkers alone, being guilty ’’, is on page 231 
and refers to the responsibility : for the Nazi régime, not to the ‘‘ two European 
wars of the twentieth century ”’. 

Miss Liddell makes me say, “‘ that these people (i.e., the monarchists) 
never lifted a finger to defend themselves in the days of the Republic ” and 
mentions the Kapp Putsch. On page 266 I am referring explicitly to the 
actual days of the Revolution and I am not dealing with later affairs. 

Miss Liddell complains that I do not mention Herr Briining. I deal with 
his position and his government on pages 272-273. 

These are a few points in which Miss Liddell is mistaken. She asserts : 
““ One cannot fairly contrast these centuries of Prussian absolutism with the 
development of the democratic English Constitution ”; this is exactly what 
it seems to me as a historian one can do. 

I have no quarrel with Miss Liddell’s statement that ‘‘ not everyone who 
was in Germany in 1931 and 1932 will agree with Mr. Koeppler’s version of the 
United Front’’. I must console myself with the knowledge that both Dr. 
Toynbee and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett agree with me. 

Miss Liddell’s question, whether General von Schleicher was not by my 
own definition a Junker, I can only answer in the affirmative. But I never 
implied that everyone who has Junker blood in his veins must necessarily 
pursue a Junker policy; this is a Nazi concept which I cannot accept, if only 
for the reason that it would turn me into an adherent of Junker policy. 


I should be obliged if you will be good enough to insert my 
corrections in the next issue of the International Affairs, as I should be 
much disappointed to be misrepresented in your Review. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. KoeEpPLer. 


Miss Liddell writes: 


I owe Dr. Koeppler an apology for wrongly stating that he made no mention 
of Dr. Briining. I regret that he feels certain other statements in my review 
to be inaccurate. After a careful study of the passages to which he refers in 
his letter, I can only suggest that there are legitimate differences of opinion 
between us. To my mind, Dr. Koeppler does seem, perhaps unintentionally, 
to convey by implication the very impression he seeks to avoid.—H. G. LIDDELL. 


To the Editor, 
International Affairs. 


Sir, 

Mr. O. M. Green, in his review of Mr. Friedman’s “ British 
Relations with China 1931-9’’, refers to the identical Notes sent to 
China and Japan by the United States Government in January 1932, 
and states that “‘ on the showing of Sir John Pratt ”’ all that came from 
Downing Street was a communiqué to the Press. This is quite untrue. 
What I have endeavoured to show in my letters to the Press on this 
subject is (a) that there was a hastily drafted and unfortunately 
worded communiqué to the Press, the text of which is quoted in full 
in Mr. Stimson’s book, (6) that there was also a carefully worded 
official Note to the United States Government the text of which is 
not quoted, and that (c) through the exertions of Sir John Simon the 
non-recognition doctrine contained in the Notes in question was 
adopted by the League of Nations. 
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Mr. Green further says, ‘‘ Apologists for our Foreign Office assert 
that the United States Government never meant to take positive 
action to check Japan in 1931. But what real attempt was ever 
made to find out?’”’ No such attempt was necessary for, from first 
to last, positive action was ruled out by Mr. Stimson himself. It is 
true that Mr. Stimson “‘ made a definite move by identical Notes to 
China and Japan ’’, but this was a move not towards “ positive action 
to check Japan ’’, but in exactly the opposite direction. The identical 
Notes propounded the non-recognition doctrine which, in default of 
anything better, was adopted by the League. These, after all, are 
elementary facts which reviewers, no less than writers, of books about 
the Far East might be expected to know. 


Iam, 
Sir, 
The Temple, Your obedient servant, 
E.C.4. Ju. PRATT. 


November 8th, 1940. 


Mr. Green writes : 


Sir John Pratt might have given a few more elementary facts. Thus on 
January 7, 1932, Mr. Stimson addressed the identical notes to China and Japan, 
after consultation with the British and French Ambassadors in Washington. 
Instead of the support which in these circumstances he was surely justified in 
expecting from the British Foreign Office, came a communiqué to the Press which 
(see Sir John Pratt’s letter to The Times of November 30, 1938) ‘‘ was drafted 
and approved in haste by the permanent officials at 1 o’clock on Saturday, and 
it was not realised until it appeared in the Press on the following Monday that it 
read like a rebuff to America ”’. 

For further elementary facts Sir John Pratt might have recalled that even 
after this rebuff Mr. Stimson rang up Sir John Simon four times on the trans- 
Atlantic telephone (on February 11, 12, 13, and 15) to press his views on the 
urgency of calling a meeting of the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty. This 
scarcely looks as if “‘ positive action was ruled out by Mr. Stimson himself”’, nor 
does one get that impression from his book ‘‘ The Far Eastern Crisis’’.—O. M. 
GREEN. 
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